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HE Conference of Unttarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

strengthening the churches and societies which should 
it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 
igion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
ed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
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Editorial. 


HAT church is free which holds itself strictly to the 
purposes of its organization, and leaves its minister 
and members at liberty in their other public rela- 
tions and in private affairs to think and act as they 
are moved by their own consciences. Composed of 

many individuals who voluntarily join themselves together 
for religious purposes which they cherish in common, each 
one thinks for himself and acts for himself; and the body 
protects its members from interference with one another and 
from the rule of one conscience over the consciences of 
others. In the freedom of the truth, what are believed to be 
the principles of religion and righteousness are accepted as 
the guides of life. The business of the church is to strengthen 
the inner life of its members, so that they may choose rightly, 
act with moral energy, and in the strength of great hopes 
bear their sorrows and do their duty with cheerfulness and 
courage. The church that is free and true to its high call- 
ing will, in time, draw and hold the brave souls in all parties 
and classes who do their part in the work and battle of life, 
and who, when the wine and the oil run low, repair to the 
storehouse of spiritual supplies, that they may gain new 
strength and courage for still more arduous tasks and 
duties. 


& 


THERE is nothing new under the sun. Even the higher 
criticism and the heresies that are troubling the universities 
and the theological schools may for the most part be found, 
in germ at least, in the works of the Fratres Poloni pub- 
lished in 1656 (‘*Quos Unitarios Vocant”). In one of 
these mighty volumes we have a sketch of Faustus Socinus, 
and are told that, finding the climate of Italy not altogether 
salubrious for an ingenuous young man who had formed 
the habit of thinking for himself, he went to Geneva. ‘There 
ideas of civil and religious liberty were abroad, and there 
John Calvin was striking mighty blows for freedom. ‘The 
young student of theology called upon Calvin, and asked 
him to resolve some of his doubts with such patience as he 
could command. Calvin listened to the young man, and 
possibly felt some stirring of interest in him. But later 
Socinus received a note which made him think it might be 
safer to push on into the freer atmosphere of Poland. ‘The 
note contained no threats; but Calvin quietly remarked, 
“ Again I seriously warn you that, unless you quickly correct 


this itch of inquiry, it is to be feared that grave calamities 


“ A word to the wise” was sufficient. 
The 
next year Servetus was burned (exwstus- est) in Geneva. 


may overtake you.” 
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For the affection which Calvin stigmatized as the “ itch of 
inquiry ” no antidote has ever been found. It still lurks in 
all the seminaries, breaking out now and then in some new 
form, as in the Methodist School in Boston or the Con- 
gregational Seminary in Bangor. And still the shade of 
John Calvin lifts a threatening finger, and says in solemn 
accents, ‘“‘ Again I seriously warn you,”’ etc. 


ae 


Pror. H. G. MircuHe tt, of the Boston University School 
of Theology, has not only been re-elected for five years, in 
spite of his heresies, so called, but he has been confirmed by 
the bishops. The bishops made their confirmation condi- 
tional on right answers to certain questions, the nature of 
which may be inferred from the reply of Prof. Mitchell, 
which is quoted as follows: “Bishop Andrews, Secretary 
Board of Bishops, Methodist General Conference, Chicago, 
—I accept the Old Testament as divinely authoritative, 
recognizing a supernatural element manifested in miracles 
and prophecy. I accept the gospel statement respecting 
Jesus’ advent into the world. I believe in the Trinity, in- 
cluding the Deity of Christ and the Holy Spirit. I believe 
that the death of Jesus was necessary for the salvation of 
mankind. I have not and never had any sympathy with the 
doctrines of Universalism.” 

ws 


THE Methodist General Congress, according to the verba- 
tim report, had a wild time over the proposition to censure 


the President of the United States for his action concerning - 


the canteen law. Some held that “a great and dignified 
body,” like the General Conference, “ should promulgate gen- 
eral principles, and not indulge in personalities’’; while others 
held that it was not sufficient to denounce the sin without 
naming the sinner. Some claimed that the political doings 
of the President were fit subjects for the discussion of the 
Conference, and that censure should be voted where censure 
was deserved. Others held that to take such action was to 
go outside their proper jurisdiction. One man went so far 
as to say of the Conference and its discussions: “I did not 
feel proud of it when I saw it converted into a howling mob. 
I shall go home with my head hanging down in shame if 
again we become a poor, old scolding mother, and not a win- 
some, loving mother, pointing us to come back again to the 
fold.” After a hailstorm of propositions, of resolutions, sub- 
stitutes, and amendments, a resolution was adopted, omitting 
the ‘three offensive passages ” concerning the President. 


ad 


Dr. J. M. BuckLey is a very energetic and active edi- 
tor of one of the important Methodist journals. Speaking 
of the right of the Methodist Conference to pass votes 
which would affect the fortunes of political parties in-the 
coming elections, he said: ‘“‘ This body, as I have ascer- 
tained, contains sound money Democrats, 16 to 1 Democrats. 
It contains Single Taxers, Republicans, Populists, and 
members of the Prohibition party. [A voice: ‘“ Amen!”] 
That is good. Members of the Prohibition party who do 
not accept woman suffrage and members of the Prohibition 
party who do accept woman suffrage. Now I rejoice in 
that fact; but the fact itself proves that politics is built upon 
the realm of disputed facts. The next remark I have to 
make is that all resolutions of every sort that are passed here, 
mere resolutions, have no binding force upon any minister 
or member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If, sir, you 
pass a resolution by a unanimous vote, except my own, and 
I do not agree with it,—I mean a declarative resolution or 
sentiment,— there is no power on earth that can circumscribe 
the sphere of my healthful activities in attacking that motion 
as soon as you adjourn. As an editor, as a matter of course, 
I would not attack it in the paper; but, as a man, you cannot 
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affect me. Now, then, this being the case, it would accom- 
plish nothing to have resolutions passed that people would 
go out and repudiate. The great point is to have resolutions 
passed that will be right, and that will carry the sober sense 
of all that unite in them, that body, the chief component in 
numbers and otherwise of the body.” 


we 


CommitTtEEs for the relief of India are forming in all the 
large cities, in order to excite local interest. All questions 
about the responsibility for the famine, or as to those whose 
duty it is to care for the sufferers, must now give way before 
the one awful fact that millions are starving to death or be- 
ing prepared to become victims of the cholera and the 
plague, and that relief cannot be too prompt or the supplies 
too great. Money is needed, and nothing but money. 
Money put into the hands of the right persons in the famine 
districts will draw all the supplies that are needed and of 
the kind that are needed from the four quarters of the earth. 
Food sent in bulk to Calcutta or Bombay may, because it 
cannot be sold, fail to reach the sufferers, or, reaching them, 
may not be adapted to their needs. But money will set in 
motion all the machinery that the self-interest and the greed 
of men can devise to buy food where it is plentiful, and to 
convey it to the places where it will be paid for. 


June Roses and the Church. 


Being in a church on a recent Sunday morning, when 
children bearing flowers entered in a long procession, and 
listening to the singing, and all the services that go to make 
up a happy festival on Flower Sunday, the writer reflected 
that the true heart of the church is in the festivals and ser- 
vices that engage the interest of the children. Here they 
were, young women and little girls, big boys and small ones, 
older men and women who marshalled them in classes, all 
brought together in the church to form happy associations 
with the place, with the service of worship, with the ceremony 
of baptism, and the lofty language of Scripture, the prayer, 
the hymn and spoken words suggesting purity of thought, 
cheerful virtue, and mutual service. 

Teachers, psychologists, and students of social science 
know that the temporal destiny of any human being is largely 
determined before the twentieth year. All experts in the 
knowledge of child-life and the culture of the young know 
that, at the time when manhood and womanhood begin, 
changes in the character, and in the thoughts and emotions 
which go into the making of character, take place. They 
who stand nearest to the boys and girls in these years, and 
direct their thoughts, shape the characters of the men and 
women who, ten or twenty years later, will have influence 
and power in society. The ministers and churches who 
heartily welcome the young and know how to interest them, 
who can love them, train them, and secure their confidence, 
are the master-workmen in society. 

Of all things it is important, then, that the Sunday-school, 
children’s classes, young people’s societies, should open into 
the church, and encourage the young to make the church 
their home. The Sunday-school that is in any sense a rival 
of the church fails of its end, because the age limit of its 
pupils is soon reached ; and, if they are not transferred to the 
church, they go to swell the multitude of the non-church- 
going population. 

Once upon a time some good men who were dissatisfied 
with the Church gathered themselves in an upper chamber 
on Sunday mornings for conversation on lofty themes. 
Talking with one of them concerning another society which 
furnished addresses of a high character, we said it had no — 
future, because it appealed only to adults of a trained intelli- 
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The reply was that this was a merit. We assented 
for that particular institution; but we insisted that such 
a society could in no way take the place of the church, 
which must do its principal work among the children and 
the youth, training them for activity and service. A year or 
two later our friend confessed that their Sunday Morning 
Club, good as it was, had not served them as they had 
hoped. They had other interests, they had wider associa- 
tions; and they had learned that they needed the church 
which united in one body men, women, and children, creat- 
ing out of many families a strong social organism pledged to 
the search for truth and to training in virtue. 

The homes of the country can be reached through the 
church as they can in no other way. The ministers and the 
churches that intrench themselves in the home life of the 
people will train and send out into the world men and 
women who will represent the ideals of the church. If 
_ rightly taught and trained, these youth will be prepared for 
service. They will not lie, they will not steal, they will seek 
work that is worth doing for its own sake, and, as occasion 
calls, they will become speakers of the truth, defenders of 
righteousness, public-spirited servants, men and women who, 
if the need is great, will suffer and strive and live and die to 
maintain personal honor and national righteousness. 

If we were to judge by results, it might appear that dur- 
ing our century of Unitarian work the minister who had ef- 
fected most in shaping the national life has possibly been 
some quiet, faithful, intelligent, warm-hearted man who has 
sent out year by year young men and women who have become 
leaders among their fellows in all the ranks of active life. 
What the minister cannot do directly as a personal force in 
public life, he can often, with vastly more success, accom- 
plish through the eager young minds that he has trained and 
inspired for noble duty. 


Contemporary Judgments. 


The vanity of contemporary judgments has been a fruit- 
ful theme with essayists and poets. The reversals of human 
judgments have been many, both as discrediting those 
favorable to their subjects and as correcting those fatally 
damaging or cruelly severe. During his Italian campaigns, 
Napoleon did not open his letters for a fortnight after 
_ getting them, and then found that the most of them had 
answered themselves. And there are books which, left 
unread so long, might not be read at all, so quickly does 
the wiser judgment often follow on the accidental mood or 
whim. One of Mr. Emerson’s rules for reading was, Read 
no book that is less than a year old. This rule, if rigidly 
observed, would save the reading of a good many books 
which have an extensive but brief popularity ; but it would 
deprive the reader of one of his most rare delights,— namely, 
that of being one of the discoverers of 


“ The things that are more excellent” ; 


one of the first to know the new creation, and to call it good. 
_ The list is long of books that have “had their day, and 
ceased to be,” and whose day was not so very long. There 
are those of our own time whose circulation goes on in 
virtue of a certain positive inertia, rolling up into hundreds 
of thousands, which no one will think of reading ten or 


gave them such a vogue. Given a sale ‘of 20,000 copies, 
: id it is sure to become 40,000, and then 80,000, and so on, 
e inhibition by some newer favorite or the limits of the 
ing population being the only possible checks. A much 
er ting chapter in the curiosities of literature is 
the “precious things discovered late” or not at all, 
th deserved a better fate. It was of such that 
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Thomas Fuller wrote, “ Learning hath gained most in our 
time by those books by which the printers have lost,” and 
Mrs. Browning,— 


“In England no one lives by verse that lives.” 


But Tennyson and (finally) her husband were notable excep- 
tions to the rule. It is interesting to think of Mr. Howells’s 
‘“‘ Venetian Life”’ going a-begging fora publisher, and Jean 
Ingelow’s “ High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” being 
rejected by the magazines. It is perhaps too soon to speak 
of “David Harum’s” rejected addresses, seeing that the 
longevity of the book is not assured. There have been 
many similar mistakes. Indeed, the perspicacity of the 
editors and publishers seems to have been less than that 
of the public. There are people who like some of Browning’s 
poems because they do not like poetry, and a good deal of 
the poetry of our more conservative magazines seems to 
have been accepted in this spirit. . 

As with books, so with personal reputations. The tran- 
siency of these is the comedy of our political life, or shall we 
say “the tragedy ”? When we read the praises lavished on 
contemporary politicians, we are obliged to doubt either the 
sincerity of the speakers or their sanity. Surely, the Amer- 
ican humorist is less in evidence than we have imagined or 
such things would never be, or they would shake our politi- 
cal conventions with inextinguishable laughter. It is tragical, 
—the slaughter of unweaned reputations by the Herodic 
months and years. How often is “ another Washington” or 
“greater than Lincoln” reported, and how seldom is the 
report confirmed! In the mean time how the just fame of the 
one Lincoln has grown! Too few among us know how dif- 
ferent our ever-greatening Lincoln is from the sad-hearted 
man whose re-election in 1864 was opposed by many of the 
ablest and most conscientious men of his own party, and was 
assured by the mere accident of a few victories won by 
Sherman, Farragut, and Sheridan. Now he is sometimes 
depreciated by politicians who cannot endure his light; but, 
in the main, his reputation is secure. 

The vanity of contemporary judgments has these familiar 
aspects. It has others, signifying the reality inhering in 
those judgments which are not re-enforced by the approval of 
long periods of time. Here are two writers who might easily 
be named, but may as well not be, one of whom has a gift 
like that of Burke for infusing into a discussion of immediate 
interest elements of permanent significance, while the other 
has no such gift. It does not follow that the former is the 
more effective man, and that the admiration for the other is 
misplaced. Permanent reputation may be the test of litera- 
ture. It is not the test of influence, of life. There are 
books which have no literary value in the strictest sense 
which go into the structure of society, and make for its re- 
form or its security as do not some that have the praise of 
many generations in their fee. ‘Their immediateness, their 
aptness to some pressing need, at once constitutes their 
efficiency, and offers premiums on the waters of oblivion. 
The parable of the seed-sowing is for them. ‘They fall into 
the ground and die, and as a consequence they bear much 
fruit. 

Because these things are so, it is a mistake to think that 
you can measure the character or influence of a man by the 
stability. of his literary reputation. There are qualities 
which make for character and influence, and do not make 
for fame. There are books that have a fleeting reputation 
which require no apology if they strike into a great discussion 
at some vital point, whereupon they finish the work that is 
given them to do. That is enough. There are men who do 
their deed, the fame of which is for a little time in all men’s 
mouths, and then oblivion’s fatal tide rolls in. No matter, 
if the deed is one that answers to some real exigency of the 
day and hour. And then, too, there are deeds which have 
no fame at all, but which make for character, and through 
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that for endless social good. Was Dr. Channing far from 
the right way when he said that he had no interest in Chris- 
tianity nor in religion except as they made better men? 


The Regeneration of July Fourth. 


From being a day devoted to the cultivation of patriotism 
the Fourth of July has become in many places little better than 
a disgrace to the nation. It has lost its original significance 
and uses, and has degenerated into a mere holiday,— a holiday 
that invites to every kind of rowdyism and discord. As the 
list of holidays has lengthened, the good features of the old 
Fourth of July have been transferred to one or more of these ; 
while the disgraceful conduct, the riotous disturbance of the 
night, the caricature and buffoonery, have been retained,— 
and, in too many instances, these only. As a celebration 
of the beginnings of American independence, the day has 
largely lost its meanings; and the youngest generation can 
only know as a mere matter of history why it was estab- 
lished. 

This certainly is not wise in itself or just. It were far 
better to strike the day from the list of holidays than to 
allow it to degenerate into a mere caricature of its original 
purposes. It is time that we attempted its regeneration, 
and its establishment in the public mind as a day devoted to 
the expression and inculcation of genuine patriotism. The 
reason why it lost its prestige was because it became a day 
for uttering a blatant and pretentious patriotism of words, 
and not of principles and high motives. The men who 
think that noise of drums and cannon best indicates patriot- 
ism were permitted to take possession of the day. They 
used it for parade and pretentious displays of local zeal 
and for the mere amusement of the crowd. So used, it 
ceased to have any meaning to the more intelligent and cul- 
tivated in our communities; and they withdrew from -all 
attempt to make the day expressive of genuine love of coun- 
try by inculcation of true lessons of patriotism. The result 
we know too well, and the evil effects it is producing by the 
manner in which it is used. It is not too late to bring about 
a reformation. Indeed, the regeneration of the Fourth of 
July is urgently demanded for the sake of the true inculca- 
tion of patriotism, love of peace, and the diffusion of the 
spirit of humanity. 

What is needed is the use of the day for the best purposes, 
and not the poorest and the meanest. It can be made a day 
that all will look forward to with joy and anticipation instead 
of with regret and dread, as is now too often the case. It 
can be made to teach history impressively, and in a manner 
to inspire reverence for the patriots and heroes of the past, 
the men and women to whom the nation owes its life and its 
progress, This can be done in a manner that will not be 
tiresome and dull, but quickening with patriotic interest, and 
full of entertainment to old and young. Oratory, readings of 
noble poems, graphic presentations of historic events and 
characters, music, and the singing of patriotic songs, ought 
to afford improvement and entertainment to all. Such ex- 
ercises will be all the better if connected with events of local 
history, if held on the site of some historic incident, or if 
they focus upon some noble life that has local meaning and 
interest. The historic pilgrimages of the Old South Histori- 
cal Association of Boston afford an indication of how the 
day may be spent in many localities. 

Best of all to give meaning and interest to the day are the 
needs of the living present. Patriotism is not merely recall- 
ing the past, but the meeting of vital issues of the present 
with intelligence and courage. Those who believe that the 
nation should cultivate the arts of peace, and not the terrors 
of war, might well use the day to give expression to their 
convictions and to impress them upon the community around 
them. Even if a little group of those who are confident that 
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arbitration is the better way of settling industrial discords 
would come together, and consider the situation with refer- 
ence to using their influence in this direction, the good of it 
would be considerable. ‘There are many other causes that 
might be made the subject of conference in this way, and 
that now have little weight with us because we do not make 
them earnest topics of conversation and discussion. That 
which will appeal to our convictions, that will lift up and 
purify the life of our towns and cities, and that will bring to 
us a larger sense of personal duty and loyalty may well 
bring us together in smaller or larger groups, for their 
thoughtful consideration. 

Unless we take some such course as is here suggested, our 
one great national holiday will become more and more a dis- 
grace to the whole land. We must go on to contemn it and 
to dread it, or we must put it to noble uses. It cannot be 
regenerated without earnest effort, and an effort that shall be 
serious, persistent, and judicious. For the sake of the higher 
patriotism, in order to the right moral teaching of our chil- 
dren, we need to make this effort at once. 


Current Topics. 


Events in China have been marching with terrible speed 
during the past week. Last Sunday, when the Chinese 
batteries at Taku forts fired upon the combined fleet of the 
powers and were compelled to surrender after an engagement 
with the foreign forces, it was surmised that the empress 
dowager of China and her advisers had decided to declare 
war upon the powers. ‘The situation is regarded so serious 
by the administration at Washington that the President has 
adopted the extraordinary measure of sending a regiment of 
regular troops (the Ninth Infantry) from the Philippines to 
the scene of activities near Pekin. The cabinet has defined 
with great clearness its purpose in despatching such a force 
to China. It has reiterated its determination to abstain 
absolutely from any design looking to a territorial rearrange- 
ment in China, and has pledged the faith of the American 
people to employ the American forces that have been 
landed or may be landed hereafter upon Chinese soil solely 
as a police force to protect the lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens from violence at the hands of the natives, 
whether the latter may be Boxers rebelling against the power 
of the empire or imperial soldiery inflamed to madness by 
the hatred of foreigners,— a feeling which plainly seems to be 
the direct cause of the present complications in China. 
Certain it is that the American naval commander in Chinese 
waters is not acting in formal concert with the naval repre- 
sentatives of the other powers in the harbor of Tien-Tsin. 


a 


Tue National Republican Convention, which opened in 
Philadelphia last Tuesday, began its work with great enthu- 
siasm, and under the stimulus of an unmistakable feeling 
that the victory of four years ago is to be repeated by the 
Republican party this autumn. The only issue upon which 
any marked difference of opinion developed was the se- 
lection of a name for the second place upon the Presiden- 
tial ticket. Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt of New York were to all appear- 
ances the leading candidates for a nomination to the Vice- 
Presidency, the latter, according to his own statement, very 
much against his will, and the former in a rather indifferent 
attitude, prepared to serve his party in case he should be 
called, and yet not eager for the honor. of 
the convention it was apparent that a large number of the — 
delegates in attendance at the convention thought Mr. Rx 
velt would be the strongest possible candidate for the n 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt himself declared in the most em 
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s that he did not desire the nomination. Secretary Long, 
he other hand, preferred to maintain a silence upon the 
of his own feelings with regard to the honor which a 
number of his countrymen had declared themselves 
ling to confer upon him. On the whole, the contest de- 
veloped a great deal of feeling, and was somewhat compli- 
cated by the fact that a number of Western delegations 
arrived in Philadelphia prepared to advance the claims of 
their own favorite sons. 

wt 


THE strike of the employees of the St. Louis Transit Com- 
pany, which for more than a month furnished the world with 
the spectacle of a great American city in which human life 
was not safe, has now entered a new stage. The strikers, 
after a conference with tht officers of the company last Sat- 
urday, failed to obtain the reinstatement of those who had 
left the employ of the street railway in order to engage in a 
strike against it. At the conclusion of the unsuccessful con- 
ference it was announced by the leaders of the strike that a 
general boycott was to be declared against the St. Louis 
Transit Company, with the consent and co-operation of the 
American Federation of Labor, which, it was made plain, 
had pledged itself to employ the full force of the machinery 
_ at its disposal to convince the company of the necessity of 

conceding the demands of its striking employees. According 

to the new plan of campaign the labor unions will endeavor 
to demonstrate to the company in every possible way its de- 
pendence upon the good will of organized labor. The union 
workmen upon railroads will be forbidden to handle supplies 
for the company; and a similar course will be enjoined upon 
every union workingman who contributes in any way to the 
maintenance of the company’s resources. In addition, all 
laboring people will be urged to abstain from patronizing the 
street railway. The contest now promises to go on record 
as one of the bitterest in the history of American labor com- 
_ plications. Even before the boycott was declared, there were 
enough cases under consideration in St. Louis courts arising 
directly or indirectly out of conditions created by the strike 
to keep the judiciary of Missouri busy for a great many 
months. 
Jt 


Tue first election in Cuba since the passing of the Spanish 
power in the island occurred last Saturday, and was in every 

1 way an orderly performance. In Havana the national- 
ists (who oppose the continuance of the American adminis- 
tration of Cuba) were victorious by a majority of nearly two 
to one; and Gen. Alejandro Rodriguez, a veteran of the re- 
bellion against Spain, was elected mayor of the city. Gov- 
ernor-general Wood took pains to make the first elections in 
Cuba a model to the people. The American authorities 
made every effort to insure perfect freedom of suffrage. 
A semblance of intimidation, either by the police or the 
military, was avoided ; and the Cuban people, who had been 
accustomed to the Spanish method of electing, with all its 
intimidation by soldiers and police, got an opportunity to 
cast its vote intelligently and under practical freedom from 
all official interference. The result showed that the Cuban 
_ people are anxious to see the end of American rule on the 
island. On the other hand, it demonstrated the fact that 
the e people of the island are not under the domination of the 
o olutionists, because but few of the soldiers who fought 

der Maceo, Garcia, and Gomez were elected to office. On 
he whole, the people of Cuba expressed, by their suffrages, 
lesire to be rid of American guardianship. At the same 
hey did not sanction the methods of that group of 
soncilables who have spent the greater part of their 
in fighting against constituted authority, and who are 
osed to regard political tranquillity as an intolerable con- 
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Europe is regarding the future in the Far East with the 
greatest apprehension. The complications in China began 
with an outbreak of violence against the foreigners under the 
lively auspices of a Chinese political society known as the 
Boxers. When this society began its activities, the powers had 
no definite impression that their attacks upon the foreigners 
were sanctioned by the empress dowager. This impression, 
however, has been growing in strength in view of the events 
that have occurred in various parts of the empire in the past 
fortnight. All Europe, in fact, has been forced to recognize 
the fact that the adventures of the Boxers were but a fore- 
runner of a general movement of the Chinese people against 
foreigners, which culminated last Sunday in the attack upon 
the allied fleets by the Chinese batteries in the forts of Taku. 
It is impossible to know just what is going on in Pekin. All 
telegraphic connections with the Chinese capital have been 
interrupted, and the foreign ministers of all the powers are 
receiving nothing but the most meagre information from the 
seat of operations. The forces that were despatched to 
Pekin by the commanders of the foreign warships in the 
harbor of Tien-Tsin had not reached the capital last Tues- 
day, but were slowly pushing their way to that point, appar- 
ently in the face of armed opposition. The force represents 
marines of all the interested powers, including the United 
States. 

& 


In the meanwhile the most alarming rumors have been 
issuing from Pekin vzza Hong ‘Kong and Shanghai. One 
report had it that the Chinese had killed the German minis- 
ter and burned the legation after sacking it. Another rumor 
was that all the legations in Pekin had been destroyed by 
Chinese mobs, composed either of soldiers or of Boxers. 
These reports it was impossible to verify; but, inasmuch as 
they emanated from Hong Kong, a place which has the rep- 
utation of being able to produce an inexhaustible supply of 
canards, no one was disposed to accept them without some 
definite confirmation. It is apparent, however, that the 
foreigners resident in the Chinese capital must be in an ex- 
tremely precarious condition. Each of the legations, to be 
sure, has a small guard of its own nationality ; but no re-en- 
forcements have been able to enter Pekin, and it is gravely 
feared that the guards will not be a very serious obstacle to 
the designs of a mob of Chinamen, adequately armed and 
infuriated by their desire to wreak vengeance upon the for- 
eigners. That some such attack may have already taken 
place is admitted as something more than a fearful possibility 
by those who have been watching the temper of the Chinese 
people during the past few months. If such an attack has 
taken place, it is not difficult to imagine the length to which 
the mob or the soldiers, as the case might be, may have 
carried its anger and its resentment. ‘The deepest anxiety 
will prevail in a dozen countries of the Old World and the 
New until authentic news has been received of the progress 
of events in China. 

Js 


For the present, at least, the powers are acting in appar- 
ent good faith and in perfect accord for the suppression of 
what Kaiser Wilhelm recently called “ the yellow evil.” No 
differences of opinion have as yet arisen with respect to the 
number of troops to be landed by any given power. But 
British regiments in South Africa and India are under urgent 
orders to proceed to Tien-Tsin. Russian battalions are 
massed upon the Manchurian border; and Japanese soldiers 
are being hurried upon transports, ready to be set down 
upon Chinese soil. In addition, France and Germany are 
holding thousands of men in readiness for service in China. 
China is described as the powder-magazine of the world, in 
which the slightest ignition would produce a conflagration of 
tremendous proportions. Nobody is disposed to take seri- 
ously the perennial rumor, always originating at Hong Kong 
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or at Shanghai, of the imminency of a conflict between 
Russia and Japan. Still, the statesmen recognize with per- 
fect lucidity and distinctness the fact that the groundwork of 
a war between Russia and Japan has been laid by the steady 
aggression of Russia in the Far East. They recognize that 
Japan has been straining every nerve to place herself in the 
best possible position for offence and defence. Given an 
accidental cause, and the suppressed Russo-Japanese fury 
would break out with terrible force. The possibility of the 
accidental cause is to be found in existing conditions in 
China. 
we 


A CIRCUMSTANCE operating strongly in the interests of 
peace is to be found in the unmistakable disposition of the 
Russian government to avoid war —for the present. Russia 
has so many industrial measures either in execution or in 
contemplation at the present time, that Russian statesmen 
would, undoubtedly, think long and earnestly before they 
sanction a step that would mean a direct menace of war. 
M. Witte, the genius of peasant origin, who is at the head 
of Russia’s finances, is known to be a strong opponent of a 
war policy. Inasmuch as M. Witte has a remarkable influ- 
ence, not only over the mind of the emperor, but also over 
the collective purpose of the entire Russian government, he 
can be relied upon to exert a powerful and constant influence 
for the conservation of peace. The czar himself, in spite of 
the charges of hypocrisy which were made against him by 
the German press when the rescript was issued, calling the 
powers to a peace congress at The Hague, is known to be 
an ardent advocate of peace. The Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, Count Muravieff, than whom probably no 
more astute statesman exists in Europe to-day, is another of 
the governing forces in Russia who is regarded as a guaran- 
tee that Russia will not, for the present at least, take any 
deliberate step that will lead to a violation of the peace of 
the civilized world. 


Brevities. 


When the trust becomes an oppressive monopoly, the peo- 
ple find it out; and then something breaks. 


The article “Toy Soldiers” in the last number of the 
Christian Register should have been credited to the Sfec- 
tator. 


The belief in hell has passed out of the conscious life of 
the people we meet. It would be worth while if we could 
know just what killed that belief. 


A theologian had a tree. He paid a good price for it; 
and he had a certificate attesting its name, its nature, and 
its quality. The fruit of the tree was knotty and sour. When 
his son called his attention to the fact, the father said, “ You 
are a heretic.” 


One of the curiosities of the popular belief is that for hun- 
dreds of years the devil has been represented as having a 
good time. He is allowed to do just what he wants to do. 
He has had great success in his undertakings; and, if the 
threat of future punishment hangs over him, he has a reprieve 
immensely longer than is granted to wicked men. 


Some students of Boston University (Methodist) danced 
in a hall; but the Senior Class repudiates the act, and it is 
still true that no ball or dance has been given in, by, or with 
the consent of Boston University or any of its classes. And 
yet, if those who danced were of a lower order than those 
who did not, it was only because an artificial distinction 
made them so. 


A writer in the New York Odserver says, “I well remem- 
ber hearing, as a boy, how. an Orthodox Sunday-school, 
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worship, was pushed off the sidewalk into the gutter while 
passing Rev. Dr. Channing’s Unitarian church in Fed- 
eral Street.” The picture suggested by this statement is 
more amusing than convincing. We should like to know, if 
such an event occurred, what caused the pushing, whether 
religious antipathy or some neighborhood quarrel among 
the boys. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Good Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — ' 

Allow me to anticipate your revfewer in calling attention 
to the remarkable volume of Prof. L. L. Paine, ‘* The Evo- 
lution of Trinitarianism,” and very much of vital religious 
interest besides. Here is anew voice of Liberal Orthodoxy, 
if this is orthodoxy. It may be for good or ill, but no pro- 
fessed or nominal theologian has so swept the ground of 
traditional presuppositions before. The question, “ What 
o’clock in Religion?” has never elsewhere been answered 
in just this way. Every one interested in the new theological 
drift ought to read this lucid, spicy, and fruity volume. 

S. C. BEacu. 


Unitarian Hymns. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. Cooke’s article on “ Unitarianism in America” in the 
May Mew Lngland Magazine calls attention to the hymns 
written by American Unitarian authors, and rightly declares 
them to be “ unsurpassed as expressive of the best religious 
aspirations of the present time.” He further suggests, 
“Could this body of religious verse be brought together in 
one volume, it would be seen that the Unitarians have a 
devotional and spiritual gift that entitles them to the highest 
consideration as Christian worshippers.” It is not well 
enough known, even among Unitarian ministers, that Dr. 
A. P. Putnam’s “ Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith” 
is an admirable collection of such verse by American and 
English Unitarian writers, with helpful and interesting bio- 
graphical notices of the authors. This book was published 


‘twenty-five years ago; but those who heard Dr. Putnam’s 


course of lectures on this subject at Meadville a few years 
since remember that he has prepared material for another 
volume, which, of course, takes fuller account of what 
some of us once heard him characterize as ‘‘the new burst of 
song in the West.” 

Cannot Dr. Putnam be persuaded to bring his work down 
to date, and publish it in connection with the history of 
American Unitarianism which is to mark this seventy-fifth 
anniversary ? 

It may be interesting to note that, of the one hundred and 
fifty writers cited by Mr. Garrett Horder in his “ Treasury 
of American Sacred Songs,” fifty are known to me as Uni- — 
tarians. Of the larger number unknown, many are doubt- 
less so. H. H. BarBer. 


The St. Louis Strike. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Current Topics column of the Register for June 
7, you say, “For over four weeks the employees of the St. 
Louis Transit Company have been on a strike for higher 
wages and shorter hours.” I beg to correct that state- 
ment. There is no question of higher wages and shorter 
hours. The employees are striking to compel the Tra 
Company to employ ov#/y union men, and to submit all 
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_ ferences between the company and the employees to the 
a ipasbieration of the Amalgamated Association of Street Rail- 
way Employees. 
_ The Transit Company refuses to strike this blow at the 
: eens, 1 liberty of those in its service; and the better part 

of St. Louis’ citizens stands by the company in refusing to 
_ submit the question of its duty in any case to the arbitrating 
_ of a company wholly irresponsible from a moneyed point of 
view. As the lawyer for the Transit Company puts it, 
“ Rights may be arbitrated: duties cannot be.” 

L. W. LEARNED. 


From Our English Guests. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Will you kindly grant us, the late guests of the American 
Unitarian Association, space to say a few words of appre- 
ciation and thanks for the hearty welcome we have met with 
during our visit just completed? The hospitality which has 
everywhere been extended to us has enabled us during our 
short stay to see so much more of your institutions, churches, 
and cities than we could possibly otherwise have done, es- 
pecially in Boston and Chicago. For this kind reception 
we now desire most cordially to thank our friends, The 
recollection of the series of successful meetings we have 
attended will remain with us as happy memories for a long 
time, and be a source of encouragement and helpfulness in 
our work on this side of the sea. Our friend Mr. Har- 
grove remains a little longer to enjoy your hospitality, or he 
would have been glad, we are sure, to have added his sig- 
nature to our own. 

W. CoPpELAND Bowlkg, 

Delegate of the B. & F. U. A. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, ) Delegates of the 
Ion PRITCHARD, SuS, Association. 


QUEENSTOWN, S.S. IVERNIA, June 4, 1900. 


Mr. Dole’s Resolutions, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Inasmuch as Mr. Dole seeks to keep his resolutions before 

the public, and as I was the mouthpiece of the Business 
Committee in thinking it unwise to adopt them, I desire to 
say a few words by way of explanation. 
f * With the motive which animated Mr. Dole, and the gen- 
eral scope and spirit of his resolutions, the Business Com- 
mittee were in full sympathy. We thought it inexpedient, 
however, to recommend or to adopt a series of resolutions 
involving nearly every phase and problem of modern civili- 
zation from free pews to militarism. 

Besides, we took it for granted that our ministers and 
churches are already doing their duty as they see it upon the 
matters mentioned in these resolutions, and did not need to 
wait for Mr. Dole to interpret for them the meaning of ‘love 
to God and love to man.” 

l confess that coming from a church founded by Edward 
Everett Hale, and honorably represented by Senator George 
F. Hoar, I did not see the need of asking my parish to con- 
sider Mr. Dole’s resolutions in 1900, when the parish have 
been working for these high moral and religious ideals since 
1846. In this feeling all the members of the Business Com- 

ittee, with one exception, fully sympathized; and, I may 
the committee was composed of laymen of represen- 
tative and solid ability. 
» The. assumption that “caution and conservatism” dic- 
the action of the committee is as far from the fact as 
ally misleading suggestion that we desired “to stand 
rk time” while Mr. Dole and his resolutions desired 
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to march on, but could not because the Business Committee 
attempted to “shut off what active life there is among us.” 

Mr. Dole asks, ‘Is any among us in favor of an occa- 
sional war?” Yes, if it becomes necessary to resort to that 
final and terrible alternative to protect the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts or the honor and integrity of the United 
States. 

Emerson somewhere warns us against “the subjective 
twinkle.” When one begins to feel that one’s ideas on 
morals or religion represent the pith and essence of worth 
and reality, and is bound others shall accept them and of- 
ficially acknowledge them or be charged with obscurantism 
and lack of courage, one is perilously near the line which 
separates the autocrat in religion from the democrat. 

The fewer resolutions the Unitarian fellowship passes, the 
better. If we cannot let the world know what we are aim- 
ing to do without passing resolutions, we shall be unprofi- 
table servants of the living God. 

If we are alive, the world will know it; and, if we are 
dead, even Mr. Dole’s excellent resolutions will not restore 
us to life. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


5 a 
THE REFORMATION. 


We have seen how intolerance languished under the 
Renaissance. That it revived about 1530 was largely the 
fault of Luther. He had struck mighty blows for religious 
liberty in those six heroic years, beginning with 1517, when 
he defied both pope and emperor. His insisting on the 
right of all Christians to follow the Bible in their own way 
opened a door of escape from papal tyranny, but he had 
no patience either with sceptics, like Erasmus, or with fol- 
lowers of the Inner Light; and his obstinate subjection of 
reason to Scripture won a new lease of life for the doctrine 
of a general predestination to endless misery. Still more 
fatal to the preservation of peace among Christians was the 
dogma which he made the corner-stone of Protestantism ; 
namely, that of justification by faith alone. His new theory 
about the presence of Jesus in the sacramental bread hin- 
dered Protestants from uniting for self-defence, while the 
Church of Rome relapsed into intolerance. Vainly did 
Copernicus and other founders of science protest against 
the authority of tradition, and recommend study of things 
rather than books. Attempts to create art and literature in 
Germany were frustrated by absorption in theology, and 
advanced thinkers were persecuted in Protestant as weil as 
Catholic lands. 

Luther was too good-natured to delight in shedding blood, 
even of heretics; but the intolerant tendency of early Prot- 
estantism was confirmed by the example as well as by the 
teaching of Calvin. Many witches were burned during his 
supremacy at Geneva. Innocent amusements were sup- 
pressed as crimes, and a citizen named Gruet was beheaded 
as a blasphemer for protesting against punishments for con- 
duct which injured nobody. Worst of all was the burning 
alive of Servetus, merely for books which anticipated mod- 
ern methods of Biblical criticism, and argued against Trini- 
tarianism, predestination, and other ancient dogmas. He had 
also published a full account of the circulation of the blood. 
But his writings perished with him; and this discovery was 
lost until brought to light by more fortunate investigators. 
The leading prosecutor was Calvin, who had attempted to 
betray Servetus, while living quietly in France, to the Inquisi- 
tion, and who had caused the heretic to be arrested at Ge- 
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neva, where he had stopped for a few days during his flight 
toward Italy. The execution was generally approved by 
leading Protestants everywhere, though there were some cen- 
sures from Swiss and Italian mystics. 

The Reformation had already passed not only through its 
early years of heroism, but also through its second period of 
fruitless and reactionary controversy, extending from 1522 
to 1546. Then a bloody period of more than a hundred 
years began, with a defeat of Lutherans by Catholics in 
Germany. Next came the long series of Huguenot wars. 
The massacre of Saint Bartholomew took place in the same 
year 1572, when the Dutch revolted against the ferocious 
bigotry and tyranny of Philip. 

The indescribably cruel war was still raging, when the 
right of peaceable Catholics to meet for public worship was 
recognized by the foremost champion of Protestantism, 
William of Orange, in 1577. Similar liberty was granted 
next year to the Anabaptists, who were liable everywhere 
else to be burned alive. William’s authority was sustained 
by the plain need that all Dutchmen should unite, without 
regard to theology, against the terrible Spaniards. Peace 
soon gave Holland so profitable a trade with Russia, Turkey, 
and India that all differences about religion were acknowl- 
edged to be unimportant. Even the Jews proved valuable 
citizens of the only Christian nation where they could dwell 
unmolested. Thus the Dutch placed themselves at least a 
century in advance of all other Protestants, two centuries in 
advance of Catholic Europe, and more than three in advance 
of Russia. 


On Accepting Tainted Money. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


A practical question of ethics confronts the churches, col- 
leges, and charitable institutions of America to-day. It is no 
new question ; but its importance in the public mind is evident 
from the fact that the leading newspaper of New England 
has recently given a symposium on the subject,— namely, the 
right of an institution to accept ill-gotten gain. These inter- 
views were doubtless suggested by the practical question of 
the acceptance of money which is about to be decided by 
the trustees of a New England college which has been offered 
a sum of money by a person whose methods of money-mak- 
ing have been severely criticised. 

Judging from this symposium, it would seem that few have 
ever clearly analyzed the issues involved and recognize the 
tremendous dangers which threaten the moral standards of 
our people. 

Doubtless some persons with a fearful New England con- 
science befog their minds with casuistry about consistency, 
and in their efforts to be upright stand so straight that they 
tip backward; but this is not a danger to most trustees of 
needy institutions, Their danger in this age of money- 
worship is that they will be so dazzled by the immediate 
good that certain moneys may give to their particular institu- 
tions they will fail to see the subtle, all-pervasive harm which 
their acceptance may eventually inflict upon the country at 
large. 

"The Louisiana lottery was condoned by many good per- 
sons because of the great charities supported by it. They 
looked at hungry orphans fed: they did not see the thou- 
sands of factory hands and clerks who weekly gambled on 
their hard-earned wages in the feverish hope of getting some- 
thing for nothing, at the expense of otheis. In like manner, 
Christians to-day ignore or condone the gambling in stocks, 
the ruining of competitors by selling at less than cost, the 
illegal rebates and watering stocks of men who of their multi- 
millions give a few hundred thousands to institutions that 
stand for what is noblest and truest in thought and action. 
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Said a well-known college president in private conversa- 
tion with a friend of mine, “ Every church of my denomina- 
tion has been debauched by Mr. ’s money: they are all 
keeping quiet, hoping to get something from him.” In happy 
contrast to this may be adduced the statement once made to 
me by the wisest and best-beloved philanthropist of Chicago : 
“T had $10,000 offered me by the head of a large firm, who 
employs girls and who underpays them and ill-treats them. 
He knew I needed it badly to build a club-house for my 
girls; but I had to tell him that, badly as I wanted it, I 
couldn’t take his money. It would simply be taking what 
rightfully belonged to his girls to give to mine.” The ob- 
jector will of course reply that this refusal was Quixotic; for 
in all probability the man was simply angered and treated his 
own girls no better, while those whom he would have helped 
gained nothing. The immediate loss was evident. Was it 
not worth what it cost? It prevented a hypocrite posing as a 
benefactor and receiving the influence and false standing in 
the community which he otherwise would have had. It pos- 
sibly set him thinking, for the refusal was made with dignity 
and gentleness. At all events, it left the head of the institu- 
tion absolutely untrammelled by obligations of silence in 
regard to such business methods as this man employed. 
Her clear intellect could not accommodate itself either to a 
policy of silence or to the discourtesy of denouncing the evil 
getting of money, when she held that same ill-gotten money 
in her hand, as the gift of an unrepentant man who meant 
to pursue his former course. 

Are there any circumstances in which ill-gotten money 
may be accepted? Unquestionably, yes. First, when 
the person who dispenses it inherits it, and is unable to 
reimburse those who have been wronged. The noble 
daughter of a man who has impoverished people by wreck- 
ing railroads, cornering markets, and bribing legislators, can- 
not return his money to particular individuals. The best 
thing she can do is to endow worthy causes. She and her 
father are totally different persons, and the gift should be 
accepted as hers. Many gifts would not bear investigation 
if we were to trace the origin of the money back of the im- 
mediate giver. 

Secondly, ill-gotten gain may be accepted from a repent- 
ant sinner when it is evident that he cannot return his gains 
to their rightful owners. 

Thirdly, ill-gotten money may be accepted when given 
anonymously. Few bad men care to give money in this 
way; but, if a wicked man has a generous impulse, as often 
happens, his gift may be accepted by the chairman of: a 
board if his name is to remain unknown to others, though’ 
with heart as cold as a reptile’s he be “ freezing out” help- 
less competitors or stuffing ballot boxes. No glory will 
accrue to the donor from such a gift. No one will be si- 
lenced or influenced, and no harm be done. 

Fourthly, bequests by will of ill-gotten gain may be ac- 
cepted. No one is forced to ignore or condone the giver’s 
sin in this case. 

If a man’s money be honestly earned, though his private 
life be full of faults, it seems no part of the duty of an in- 
stitution to refuse his gifts, unless they oblige his name to 
to be permanently associated with them, and that name is 
generally known to be dishonored. An institutions’ attitude 
regarding a man’s private character must of course be very 
different if the rich donor appears in the light of a possible 
trustee, having executive functions. 

When all these four cases in which ill-gotten gain may be 


accepted are stated, if seems that all justifiable cases have — 


been covered. 


When an institution that stands for the highest Christian | 


ideals is offered the money of a man who, though he be a 
church member in good and regular standing, has n 
cleared himself of serious accusations against his methods ¢ 
gaining his enormous wealth, it certainly behooves it 


é 
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rigid examinatioii of the matter. It does not suffice 
meet the evidence of his guilt quarried out of official 
ds, decisions of courts and of special tribunals like 
terstate Commerce Commission, verdicts of juries in 
_and criminal cases, oath-sworn testimony given in legal 
proceedings and in official inquiries, by the statement that 
others are as bad as he and that it will not do to probe the 
business methods of any trust. ’ 
__ Prof. Coman of Wellesley College has recently said, “I 
think the only question to be decided with regard to a be- 
‘quest to an institution from a fortune amassed in a doubtful 
manner is whether the acceptance of this money will be the 
means of tempting some other man to dishonesty.” Pre- 
cisely so. There are few things that do more to promote 
dishonesty to-day than the social success which is accorded 
. the man who is shrewdly dishonest on a gigantic scale, pro- 
vided he be amiable and willing to bestow a few millions of 
his ill-gotten gain on worthy institutions. . Part of this social 
‘success is the enrolment of his name upon the list of bene- 
factors of institutions that stand for the higher life of the 
community. He is thanked and praised and courted and 
_ buys freedom from criticism. He can well afford to pay to 
have his meanness unscrutinized by those who do not want 
to see. The shrewdest investment some large givers have 
ever made is in hush money to our institutions of religion 
and learning. 

A professor of economics in an American college recently 
said in private: ‘I have in my class a student who is the 
son of a man in the Company; and, when I came to 
discuss certain questions in which that great trust is in- 
volved, I didn’t dare to do it. I simply said, There are 
several books, gentlemen, on this subject in the library ; and 
I refer you to them.” The professor was afraid to lose his 
possible college endowment by stating important matters 

~ which he believed to be true. It is easier to find ten men 
who have courage to face a cannon than to find one who 
has the courage to face a reproachful faculty, indignant trus- 
tees, and a mocking press. It is just this heroism that is 
needed to give a tonic to the flabby moral fibre of the Chris- 
tian world to-day. The public, which is chiefly responsi- 
ble that worthy institutions are needy and that half of the 

wealth of this country is controlled by one one-hundredth of 
its families, many of whom have got wealth through the 
public’s cowardice and apathy,— the public, I say, may not 
demand that an institution should embrace martyrdom and do 
the heroic thing. But, if that institution has the courage to 
follow the example of Chicago’s sturdy little saint and go 
without, even at immediate bitter -sacrifice, it will nerve 
others to noble action, and will be repaid by a love, a con- 

_ fidence, and an influence worth all it costs. 


Round Robin Hood’s Barn, 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


___ Where the classic barn stood or stands, it does not in the 
least matter, since the pleasure in pursuing the circuitous 
road was joy enough. Who wouldn’t go a-Maying, even in 
_arailroad train, if all the glories of the spring were to be 
revealed in the trip? 
__ The path at first led along the Southern Railway, where 
every station stands in a flower garden, which even early in 
y gladdened the eye with roses and well-kept grass. 
Indeed, grass in vivid green clothed the country, broken only 
at intervals with the new ploughed fields, whose fresh red 
soil made a pleasing contrast to the grass. South of Atlanta 
‘cotton was up, springing straight in the long furrows, 
ut a weed to rob it of its right to the earth. With the 
ased demand and the higher prices cotton is again 
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The first pause, for five days, was fathe fine old town of 
Montgomery, sitting on its many hills by the noble Alabama 
River. Previous visits to the Confederate capital had been in 
winter. It takes May to develop the real beauty of the 
place. The wealth of foliage, the lawns in which each house 
sits, and the clinging vines made it a place of beauty. Even 
the hundreds of homes of the colored people, half hid in 
tangles of roses and honeysuckles in full bloom, were bowers 
of bliss. 

The occasion was the Montgomery Conference, to con- 
sider the relations between the blacks and whites and to find 
a way out of the morass of ignorance and immorality in 
which the people in many parts are floundering. The story 
of that meeting has been told all over the land. It was in 
no sense an executive gathering. The purpose was only to 
confer together, an opportunity for every side to be heard. 
The vast audience of thousands gave a respectful hearing to 
diverse views, and naturally applauded most vociferously 
those which looked to the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The thoughtful people accepted heartily all that 
was said by Dr. Frissell and Dr. Curry of the need of 
education for both races, and there was but one lone man 
who had the temerity to insist upon the possibility and de- 
sirability of deporting the ten millions of slaves from the 
land. 

Better than the public conference were the hourly chats in 
the privacy of a hospitable Southern home, where tales of 
the hardships of the war, of the bitterness of reconstruction 
and of the problems of the present, were rehearsed without 
rancor and heard with deep sympathy. They must have 
been .days that tried the souls of men and the hearts of 
women. The victorious people of the North can have had no 
conception of what those in the far South suffered in the 
years from 1861 to 1870. Those years left their scar, even 
though a sunny prosperity now shines over the stricken land. 
Slavery is dead, and the South rejoices, costly as was the 
sacrifice; but a week in a Southern city where the blacks out- 
number the whites three to one reveals the great danger to 
civilization unless this mass of ignorance can be enlightened. 
There are bright spots in it, like the industrial school for 
girls, under Miss White, and the excellent State normal 
school for colored youth, under Mr, Patterson,—a model 
industrial school. There are many day schools for the col- 
ored children ; but, till all schools do the sort of work that 
Mr. Patterson is doing, education will accomplish but half 
its purpose. 

The school at Kowaliga was to be dedicated the following 
Sunday after the Montgomery Conference, free of debt for 
its present equipment, and under excellent management. It 
was a sore temptation to halt there once more, and to 
drive up the pretty hills under, the shadows of the great 
forest of oaks and walnuts, to hear the old plantation songs 
again, and to share in the glad times of the Bensons, father 
and son, and of all interested in the school; but the finger- 
post of destiny pointed ‘‘katty-corner” across the map to 
Chicago. 

There is a peculiarity in geographical study which leads 
one to think of “the south” or ‘the west” as exactly south 
or west of where one happens to be. Certainly, it was odd 
to believe that in Alabama one was west of Cincinnati, and 
that twenty-three hours would take one from the beautiful 
home on Jefferson Davis Street, where with Southern vitality 
a few days’ acquaintance had ripened into a permanent 
friendship, to that oasis of refinement known as Hull House. 
Here another five days with congenial souls and a chance to 
see an Italian play admirably given by Italian neighbors in 
the little Hull House theatre, and a brilliant Greek play, 
“The Return of Odysseus,” given by native Greeks in the 
large Studebaker Theatre, made a delightful break in the 
May outing. What a boon it is to come under the influence 
of Miss Jane Addams, and to break bread by her side! 
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One figes tip stronger fot the journey of life by such asso- 
ciatioti. 

This time the way stretenids westward along the great 
drainage canal, where the hand of man has changed the 
landscape, digging out deep trenches and piling up Alps of 
rock and stone; across the Mississippi, beyond the Missouri, 
over prairies, and by the beautiful winding Kansas River to 
fair Topeka, where the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was in session for a week, with side trips to 
the university town of Lawrence, commanding the most ex- 
tensive and charming view in the State; to Haskell Institute, 
where seven or eight hundred Indian boys and girls are re- 
ceiving a most wholesome education; to the Kansas State 
Prison, which has the distinction of working a coal mine 
within its walls,— what a chance for deeds of darkness that 
would have been in the Middle Ages! and to the National 
Soldiers’ Home, where over three thousand men live. In 
these combined national and State homes some forty thousand 
old soldiers are now gathered,— a record of generosity on the 
part of the country that must be acknowledged; but I do 
not hesitate to say that, if I were an old soldier, even in one 
of those well-kept institutions, I should spend my days 
in mourning to think that I had not been shot down in 
the strength of my manhood. ‘They are to me dreary abodes, 
—a herd of idle men simply clinging to existence as a snail 
clings to a wall. And here, in this prohibition State of Kan- 
sas, with the full knowledge of federal and State authorities, 
these men have unlimited opportunity to get liquor. The 
only place in the State, unless at the fort, where an unlimited 
supply of beer can be legally purchased, is within the grounds ; 
and outside the grounds is a spot called Klondike, which 
is a short cut to the infernal regions. ‘The day of the visit 
of the Conference to the Soldiers’ Home was one of the 
days when the men receive pensions, which they get in addi- 
tion to this national care. The Topeka Cafita/ says of those 
days: ‘‘ The Klondike institutions will secure the larger part 
of the pension money of the soldiers, and will have their 
places closed before the machinery of the executive depart- 
ment of the State gets in working order. More liquor was 
sold on the Klondike yesterday and to-day than for a long 
time. All the places did a good business. . . . In almost every 
house, groups of men could be seen engaged in gambling.” 

The Conference held its closing session on prison affairs 
at Leavenworth. The week covered a series of interesting 
and helpful meetings, two general sessions every day and 
several section meetings. The care of imbeciles, as usual, 
evoked great interest; and it is evident that the States are 
gradually waking up to the importance of caring for this vast 
class of defectives. 

A private side trip to the southern part of the State, 
where twenty-seven years ago there was not a tree to break 
the limitless view over the green prairie sea, showed forests 
in every direction. ‘The little village had grown to a city of 
ten thousand, whose modest houses are now hidden by 
myriads of catalpas in full bloom. Riding through the 
streets at two in the night, the effect was as though the 
light, fleecy clouds floating through the deep blue, starry sky 
had drifted downward and rested on the tree-tops. One 
happy home had starlight in its windows, which showed 
where a “ young child” lay. The ten hours’ journey for the 
five hours’ visit found ample compensation in the renewal of 
old ties and the benediction of that baby’s little hand. 

Three hours of delight in a charming home in Kansas 
City, an all-night trip to Chicago, twenty-four hours in beau- 
tiful Ann Arbor, an hour about the tea-table of a friend in 
Detroit, a night on Lake Erie, a few days at the wonderful 
institution for the feeble-minded, attending a conference of 
superintendents, a rapid journey through picturesque Penn- 
sylvania, and the roads of outgoing and returning crossed 
in front of the snow-white dome in Washington. Was the 
Capitol, then, Robin Hood’s barn? . 
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Sendets of “Garcia” Messages. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL, 


The air has been heavy, printed columns weighted, reams 
of paper covered, hundreds of tongues tangled by their own _ 
eloquence over those who couldn’t or wouldn’t, in spite of 
hardships, distance, disabilities, of whatever form and 
nature, carry, without mistake, demur, or delay, a “message 
to Garcia.”’ Myriad writers and orators have concerned — 
themselves solely with the messenger or with the person who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t become that messenger. All the articles 
giving reasons “ why young men fail,” “ why young women 
cannot hold positions,” ‘‘ why he, she, or it did not rise in the 
world,” and all the other whys and wherefores for the frail- 
ties and impossibilities of mortals, should have raised the 
price of ink. The text which is the occasion for these 
remarks is Elbert Hubbard’s pamphlet, “A Message to 
Garcia,” which, after relating how “the fellow named 
Rowan,” unprovided with any address, save that of Cuba, 
delivered safely, rapidly, without demur or question, a 
message from President McKinley to the leader of the insur- 
gents, goes on to draw a comparison between this messenger 
and the almost-never-to-be-found employee who is alert, 
willing, intelligent, efficient, and a contrast between such 
a one and the average employee, who is, according to the 
author’s estimate, careless, indifferent, and, so far as his 
duties are concerned, generally demoralized. 

It has not seemed to enter into the heart (or head) of man 
to connect, either directly or indirectly, the sender or 
would-be sender of the Garcia message with the inability or 
disinclination of the person who couldn’t or wouldn’t under- 
take to deliver the message. 

Stripped of its many layers of verbosity, the thumb-nail 
philosophy of all these, not twice, but twice a thousand 
times, told tales seems to be that the great majority of em- 
ployers merit no criticism, and the great majority of em- 
ployees are stupid, tricky, unwilling, blind to and careless of 
the interests of their employers, and, therefore, to their own. 

That there are, without reason or provocation, some such 
employees, no one could reasonably or successfully deny. 
That the majority of employees are so I believe any one who 
has had experience with employees or a wide opportunity to 
observe, coupled with the power to understand them, would 
most emphatically deny. 

Several important facts have been overlooked in this elo- 
quence upon the general depravity of employees. One is 
that every human being, in essentials, is pretty much like 
every other human being,— depressed, if not crushed, by ad- 
versity, depreciation, or want of encouragement, repelled by 
unkindness, active or passive, pleased by praise, spurred 
to fresh endeavor by appreciation, won by friendship. 

A second overlooked fact is that hearts, whether beneath 
the coat of the employer or the blouse of the employee, are 
the most malleable things in the world, as sensitive as mer- 
cury in a tube, which the pressure of a finger on the glass 
will raise or lower. And yet an employer who is indignant 
if all men do not acknowledge his individuality, is often taci- 
turn, morose, impatient, gloomy, if some one has questioned 
one of his rights, depreciated his efforts, or failed to appre- 
ciate his endeavors, will carry all his ill-temper and inhar- 
mony into his place of business, and, perhaps, habitually 
vent it upon his employees, and then complain that they are — 
not sunny, cheerful, spontaneous. He will fail to notice 
good work done by them, but never to note and reprimand 
any mistake or lapse of duty, however slight. Things which — 
he would not bear for a moment from any one he inflicts day 
after day, month after month, year after year, upon his em- 
ployees, humiliating them and injuring their self-respect in a 
thousand ways, robbing them of all enthusiasm or lov 
their work, filling them with hatred for himself and all t 
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ains to him, and then wonders that they do not stand 
h knapsack buckled on, sword at side, and staff in hand, 
to brave every difficulty to carry his messages to 
_ Garcia. 
oa “T can’t make my sons religious,” complained an old man. 
“J order them to pray ; and, when they won’t kneel, I knock 
_ %em down, and ¢hen they won’t be pious.” Many employers 
are of this stamp. Metaphorically speaking, they habitually 
_ knock their employees down, using the weapons of non-ap- 
_preciation, constant fault-finding, snarling, whining, or re- 
fusal of just compensation or advancement, and then declare 
them, because they fail to be enthusiastic, hearty, buoyant 
in their work and manner, incompetent, unable, unambitious, 
whole or partial failures. 

One of the most popular and oft-repeated complaints 
against employees is that they “watch the clock.” Very 
naturally, the clerk whose working hours-are endured under 
an at-any-moment-expected criticism, whose heart-life has 
been crushed out of him, whose enthusiasm has _ been 
quenched, and who, in consequence, is weary through every 
fibre of body, mind, and spirit,— very naturally, this clerk 
“watches the clock,” very naturally waits impatiently for the 
time when for a few hours he may be free from the environ- 
ment and atmosphere which are literally destroying his soul, 
if by his soul we mean life, buoyancy, hope, and the enthu- 
siasm which nerves one to “ find a way or make it.” 

“Tt is wrong for him to remain in such a place,” cry the 
well-positioned moralists. “Honor bright,” my dear sir, or 
madam, moralist, what would you do if you occupied this 
kind of a position, and the only alternative, after every effort, 
was seeing your family homeless, foodless, fireless, or in 

_ debt from which there was no visible way out, or yourself 
_ without work, and consequently unable to pay for those 
things which are absolutely necessary to life? How many 
of you would have the high moral courage — or shall we call 
it foolhardiness? to resign your position, and accept this 
alternative ? 

_ There are hundreds of such employers as I have sketched, 
and hence thousands of clock-watchers, many of whom 
began their present employment with high hopes, firm reso- 
lution, and utter consecration, but who have been wrung 
dry of everything but the power of doing the mechanical 
duties which the hand may accomplish without the aid of 
the heart. These workaday tragedies—they are nothing 
less — are everywhere around us, and are wholesale devas- 
tators of man-stuff and woman-stuff, the loss or lack of 
which the essayists and orators so widely deplore. 

“That which a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
___ This is as true of an employer of men as of a farmer. He 
cannot sow tyranny, injustice, inharmony, and reap eager 
messengers for Garcia’s service, any more than the farmer 
can sow thistles, and reap apricots. 

I believe it can be successfully demonstrated that at least 
nine out of ten of the employees of a man who is just, kind, 
_ appreciative, harmonious, will be faithful, enthusiastic, effi- 
cient, and satisfactory. Three such employers come in- 
-stantly to my mind, one the manager of a large publishing 
_ house, one at the head of a gigantic manufacturing concern, 


ds abe. are treated individually and collectively as men 
women with brains and hearts, and rights worthy of re- 
s of confidence, of polite and equitable treatment, and 
all possible remuneration and advancement. Are these 
nployees “clock-watchers”? I have known numbers of 
when extra work was to be done, to remain voluntarily, 
y, hours after the usual closing time. ‘‘ We shall never 
t places of our own,” declared one of these employees to 
we are so happy here.” Messages to Garcia? No 
Ss were too high, no streams too wide or deep, 


; too rugged to be 


attempted, when one of these 
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employers would send a message to any one under the 
sun. 

The person who, in spite of inharmony, unpleasant sur- 
roundings, and unappreciation, can always climb upward, 
always be booted and saddled for a start toward Garcia, is 
so rare as to be practically out of one’s calculation. Mes- 
sengers to Garcia do not spring up from nothing, or from 
harshness, repression, or injustice, but are generated by 
kindness and appreciation of what they are and may be- 
come. 


Hymn for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


A goodly tree our fathers planted here, 
Their faithful hearts commingling hopes and fears. 
How brave to us doth now its strength appear, 
Ringed with the growth of five-and-seventy years ! 


Its tonic leaves have for our healing been, 
We have been grateful for its pleasant shade, 
And cheerful songs from out its glimmering sheen 
Have for our hearts a pleasant music made. 


.Many the days of sunshine it has known, 
Many the storms which have its vigor tried. 
Through storm and sunshine it has sturdier grown, 
And flung its branches wider and more wide. 


Sweet has its fruitage been for fainting men 
Whose souls were hungry for the living bread. 
Eating whereof and taking heart again, 
Upon God’s errands swift their feet have sped. 


Long may its strength endure, its span increase, 
Its blossoms laugh, its fruits be large and fair ; 

Deep in its heart be heard the song of peace, 
And heaven bathe it with its purest air! 


The New England Heritage of the Unitarian 
Movement.” 


BY REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


I cannot enough thank our friend the new president for 
the privilege he gives me of introducing this subject here 
and now. I consider it certain, absolutely certain, the po- 
sition which New England will take in the history of the 
future, in the religion of the future. We owe to one of the 
careful historical writers of Germany in our own time the 
statement that the voyage of the Pilgrims to Plymouth was 
the most important event in recorded history. It is not we 
who say that: it is said for us on the other side of the world. 
And, really, when I see in the newspapers or when I hear 
from the pulpit words which seem to imply that on the 
whole there is no difference, that it is all good, and you may 
call it this or that or another as you choose, it makes me 
sick. To be told that it is all one whether one believes in 
the pope, whether one sits trembling this week to know 
what that assembly at St. Louis shall determine,— that this 
is all one with the liberty in which Jesus Christ made us 
free,— it is disgusting. I have shaken hands with men who 
did not know whether they were Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tionalist. Does a man playing in one of the great battles 
between Yale and Harvard make up his mind in the crush 
of the onset that he will take off the red and put on the blue, 
and forget, when the contest is over, on which side he was 
when it began? 

A brother of mine, who was a good deal in what people 
call public life, went on a journey to discover the mouths of 
the Mississippi River. One of the political gentlemen said 
to him, as they were talking politics: ‘‘We must shut up the 
mouths of the pulpit. We must not have those fellows talk- 


* An address at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American‘ Unitarian Association 
(May 25, 1900). 
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ing stuff and nonsense.” Charles, who was Congregational- 
ist of the Congregationalists, said, “If I go to church, I 
want to hear a man say what he thinks, not what somebody 
else thinks,’ to which the reply was: “Oh, I don’t know. 
These fellows make us. pretend to believe a lot of nonsense 
that nobody believes in the world, and they must hold their 
tongues about some things that we understand better than 
they do.” Perfectly true! Perfectly true that to-day that 
great synod at St. Louis, of elders chosen by people who 
are chosen by people who are chosen God knows how, are 
to meet together to tell the young people of that Church what 
they are going to believe and what they must not preach. 
I shook hands once with a dignitary of that Church, and 
thanked him for a very liberal discourse; and then I said, 
“Tf one of your divinity students went down Cayuga Lake 
to-morrow and preached what you have preached, would he 
not be hauled over the coals before he was twelve hours 
older?” And the answer was, “Certainly he would.” In 
other words, a man sixty years old, the head of a theological 
school, may say what the boys whom he sends out to preach 
may not say. That is what I call a church where the old 
men tell the young men what they are to think. 

Now, thank God, every man who has been born in New 
England since the year 1620 has been born in the freedom 
with which Christ makes us free, and has known nothing of 
this supremacy. I have here (I will not read them) the cove- 
nant of the church in Scrooby, of the church in Salem, of the 
church in Charlestown which became the First Church of 
Boston, and so on down to the formation of the Congrega- 
tional system under the lead of John Cotton. I do not think 
he is great for anything else. I have not found any words 
of him that have ever seemed to me worth repeating in the 
pulpit. But John Cotton is the historic founder of Congre- 
gationalism, and as such he deserves to be mentioned with 
the men who spoke the great words of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Mr. Hoar told us a good story last night, 
when he told how old John Adams, Unitarian of the Unita- 
rians, died repeating the Unitarian motto, “ Independence 
forever!” He might have gone on to say that the English 
language owes that word ‘“‘ Independence” to those men who 
landed at Plymouth, to the people who were independent in 
religion, and that the politicians borrowed it from the re- 
ligionists. When they landed there, they did not pledge 
themselves — no, not by an iota — to any individual religious 
or theological opinion. ‘‘ Independent,’’— each man, each 
woman, each child,— but bound to “ walk together as it may 
please God to show us the way.” That is the foundation of 
Congregationalism,— that we will walk together, each man as 
the Lord reveals himself to us. But that we will believe to- 
gether, that we will speak together? No, never! Children 
of God, we will listen to God; and what God bids us, we 
will say. 

One hundred people started from Plymouth in England, 
and brought that statement with them to America; and they 
bound themselves to “ walk together as the Lord should rxe- 
veal himself.” Eight years after, they assembled at Salem a 
body of people who had been sent over by the Massachusetts 
government,— Higginson and the rest. They had to have 
some sort of arrangement, if it were only to say who should 
pay for the nails for the little meeting-house and the thin 
paper for the windows. So they came together, and organized 
the way in which they should “ walk together,” so that each 
man might help each man, so far as in conscience he could, 
in doing what the Lord ordained. ‘They sent over for the 
Pilgrims to come and assist with their prayers; but by a cer- 
tain Divine Providence the wind was contrary and the Pil- 
grims did not get in, and the Salem church did not even 
succeed in organizing two churches together. They went 
ahead alone, and made their own covenant; and in the after- 
noon the Pilgrims got in, and expressed their interest in what 
had happened. The next year the great emigration came 
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over,— the people who had money and a rich corporation,— 
and they landed at Charlestown; and under a spreading tree 
in the month of September this congregation organized itself, 
again without one syllable of what we call theological doc- 
trine, with a covenant which the most radical man in America 
could agree to support to-day, if only he believed in the ex- 
istence of God, pledging themselves to walk together, to 
help each other, but each man respecting his own indepen- 
dence of conviction as each man respected that of his brother. 
That church was moved to Boston, and is the First Church 
of Boston to-day; and you may read that noble covenant on 
one of its windows, and much more gospel in it than in all 
the other stained glass windows known to me in Boston. 

And so it went on. Four years after, Cotton came. He 
was the man they admired,— the man who was their bishop, if 
they could have had any such thing. He had been perse- 
cuted, driven from city to city, as Paul had been. When he 
came over, he found ten independent churches. They were 
“ Separatist ” churches; but the men of that day hated the 
word “ Separatist” as much as dear Abraham Lincoln hated 
the word “abolition.” And as Lincoln was never in favor of 
the ‘‘ abolition ” of slavery, but always in favor of its "« abolish- 
ment,” just so Cotton and the people here did not want to 
be called Separatists, though they were Separatists, and 
did not want to be called Independents, though they were 
Independents. 

I do not regret this. When my excellent friend wants us 
to build a monument to Protestantism at Spires, I tell him I 
wish Protestantism had a positive name instead of a nega- 
tive name,—a name which should show some certain and 
fundamental truth. Cotton understood that, and so he gave 
those ten separated churches the name Congregationalist. 
Flocks which can walk together,— that is what we are. We 
are separate flocks, each flock having the right to make any 
statement that it will. Each individual is privileged to come 
to God in his own way; but the flocks are able to “ walk to- 
gether.” Together they shall destroy intemperance, together 
they shall educate the people. They shall come together, as 
we come now, and sing their hymns together. But each man 
comes to God alone, and to God each man speaks his 
homage. 

It is perfectly true that these men, so far as we know, be- 
lieved in the five points of Calvin; and, if John Knox had 
invented five more points, I suppose they might have believed 
in them. But they had not bound anybody to any of those 
atheistical or infidel statements. They had bound nobody to 
anything but that they would walk together as the Spirit should 
direct them. When our dear friend George Merriam shall 
publish his “ Religious and Moral History of New England ” 
(I think the book most needed now, and one which I hope 
we shall have before many years), we shall see how from that 
year 1630, year by year, decade by decade, century by cen- 
tury, this determination to walk together in liberty has 
brought about its perfect work. We shall see how the feudal 
system broke down in the face of this reverence for the in- 
dividual. We shall see how the doctrine of total depravity 
broke down entirely the moment it was necessary for the 
State to call upon every man to take up arms. Think of it, 
— word went out through the Connecticut Valley that every 
man from sixteen years to sixty was to “go out agin Bur- 
gyne”; and every man went, and the women harvested the 
crops that year. Are you going to say to those men, when 
they come back, that nineteen out of twenty of them are 
totally depraved and incapable of good and are going to- 
be damned in eternal fire, and that only the twentieth is go- 
ing to be uplifted by God into his heaven? You do not 
dare to say it to any one of them. Before you knew it,—a 
hundred years before the creed-bound churches had begun 
to whisper that they might change their creed,— the 
had changed the creed; and every man was as good as 
other man. 


fate — 
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_ That thing runs into politics all the way through. No 
man understands the politics of the American Revolution 
who does not trace this independence of each separate man 
through the counsels which resolved upon the Declaration of 
Independence, which carried Congress through its various 
trials. And wherever you find a lagging and a holding 
back, a disposition to acquiesce in the divine authority of 
kings, it is where people had not been educated to know that 
every man is a child of God and every man a king and a 
priest. That is the reason why I am forever saying that 
these ecclesiastical bodies where elders up above undertake 
to teach other elders down below, who undertake to teach 
me how I shall pray, are the greatest enemies to human 
liberty. And if it so happens, as it happens in America, 
that those bodies are directed by people who are assuming 
the forms of a republic, I say they are greater enemies to 
_ human liberty than are those bodies where the old mo- 
| narchical forms assert themselves and an aged man on the 

throne of Rome undertakes to give the direction to the 
world. I say that the Roman Catholic Church itself has not 
_ the danger for human liberty of an oligarchical association 
_ which borrows the forms of a republic in order that certain 

men may oppress the consciences of other men. ‘That is the 
reason why I chafe when a man comes to the Congregational 
_ church from the Presbyterian order, and says, “I am a 
_ Congregationalist to-day: I was a Presbyterian yesterday,” 
and then to find that a call of conscience has summoned him 
_ to Denver or Duluth or Alaska, and that he is to be a Pres- 
byterian again to-morrow. I can understand how a man 
_ should grow up in homage to an order of nobility and accept 
it conscientiously ; but I cannot understand how such a man 
shall be a radical republican and an aristocrat at the same 
time. 

“ Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell.” 


SO ee 


Now for the future. In this next century we are to see 
_ Absolute Religion become Universal Religion, the religion of 
the world. These old jealousies are to die out. People may 
_ have as many forms as they will, if only each child of God 
is to come to God, to listen to God, and to do what God 
directs him now to do. That is the religion of the future. 
The responsibility of introducing that religion must come to 
_ those who are willing to say that this is their hope, their 
trust, and their motive. It is for us, for the liberals of the 
world, cradled in these memories which I have perhaps 
taken too much time in trying to recall to you,—it is for us 
to press forward on these lines for the future. Certainly, 
we have great encouragement. I was very much touched 
and interested when my friend Slicer said on Sunday night 
that he had been watching the Gicumenical Council from the 
_ beginning to the end, and that in that great meeting of what 
we call the Evangelical churches there was not one reference 
to hell, one reference to torment, one reference to the fear of 
God. Things have so changed that a great body like that 
shall present the love of God, the immanent presence of God 
here and now, as you might have had it presented at one of 
these meetings of ours. It is but twelve years since at a 
great missionary convention at Portland we were taught, on 
_ authority, that the nerve of foreign missions would be cut if 
we should intimate the slightest doubt about hell. So far 
have we come. 
_ I wish we might have had here the honor and privilege of 
X fonbie fa of one of the pure Congregationalists, our 
erable friend Dr. Hamlin, the great missionary at Con- 
ntinople. He would tell us that, of all the agencies at 
work for the uplifting and renewing of the Turkish empire, 
the strongest is the existence of the Congregational churches 
which are scattered up and down through Turkey in Europe 
ind Asia Minor. A body of people of conscientious convic- 
tior — they have shown their conviction by their martyr- 
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doms —are assembled together, under republican forms, in 
a Congregational church. They have their quarterly meet- 
ings, their annual meetings, they repair the church, they 
ordain a minister. All the neighborhood knows that here 
are people who govern themselves, who have not to wait on 
any emir or pasha or other officer of the sultan, who walk 
together, who ask God to help them, and who receive from 
God his light. Not only did Dr. Hamlin say this to me, but 
that gentleman so well beloved in both continents, Mr. 
James Bryce, repeated the same thing to me. He said that 
whatever was the power which England had in Turkey 
through her navy and army, whatever was the traditional sen- 
timent which united the sultan to France, whatever Russia or 
Austria might compel him to do, the United States of America 
exercised a larger influence in the sultan’s empire than any 
one of the other great powers of the world, and that it owes 
this power to this Congregational system which has been in- 
troduced in the administration of the Protestant churches 
of Turkey. Mr. MacCauley has shown in his reports how the 
same thing is true in Japan, and in conversation with him it 
appears still more clearly. They do not want any more 
foreign ministers. They have organized the Japanese Unita- 
rian Association, and they will manage their own churches. 
And, when he tells us that one of the leaders of the great 
political parties in Japan has united himself with the Uni- 
tarian Association and has become one of its officers, I 
understand that that man has read history well enough to 
know that the strength of an empire consists in its being an 
empire of people each one of whom comes to God for him- 
self, and for himself receives his answer. 

I have taken more time than I meant to take. I have 
simply one word to say: that the personal right of the 
child of God to come to God for himself, and to receive 
God’s whisper for himself, was asserted in the very begin- 
ning, in the covenant of the church at Scrooby. So far as 
it has existed in New England, it has made New England 
the leader of the world in constitutional liberty. And on 
that personal relation of the child to the Father depend the 
religion and the uplifting of the future. 


Spiritual Life. 


The increase of knowledge includes the increase of sor- 
row; but the knowledge of the depth of sorrow is the gate 
of a divine joy.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


ad 


Many things go to make up the Aafpiness of our life. 
This is its d/essedness,—to have faith in God, to be truly, 
deeply, practically religious.— Rufus Ellis. 


ad 


We are taught that for nations and for persons the only 
way of being really well-to-do is to do really well! Much 


goods may sink us, unless there is much goodness.— &. L. 


Carpenter. 
we 


The world’s great Bible has countless chapters written in 
many ages and in many tongues; but, wherever we open it, 
we find traces of the self-same spiritual faculty, indications 
of revelation from the Unseen more or less distinctly heard 
and interpreted by prophetic minds.— Charles B. Upton. 


Ba 


To accept the will of God is not to surrender, but to order 
a charge. To say, “Thy will be done, ” is not to sink back 
discouraged and resigned before misfortune or sin, but to 
consecrate ourselves unreservedly to warfare against it, and 
at last to complete victory over it. It is not the prayer of 
resignation, but the prayer of enlistment.— W. W. Fenn. 
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Public Playground in Small Cities. 


BY ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 


The public playground has come to stay, 
or, at least, to stay until such time as a more 
efficient substitute for it can be found. The 
arguments for it are as old and as permanent 
as the fact of child-life in the slums. The 
oft-repeated statement that the greatest menace 
to our municipal and national governments 
lies in the swift increase of the foreign popu- 
lation of the lower classes needs no enlarge- 
ment. We all know that, under our existing 
laws for immigration and naturalization, the 
country is draining some of the worst dregs 
of European life. The parents are less easily 
reached, far less easily influenced. The 
greatest hope for civic sanitation lies in the 
children. 

The child of the tenements rarely strays far 
beyond the limits of his own ward. Parks 
and public swimming-baths may be open; 
but, unless they be near at hand, Tony and 
Sollie and Patsy do not visit them. The 
desire to explore new territory, to see and do 
unfamiliar sights and deéds, is a sure sign 
of social evolution. Instead of that, during 
the two months of summer when school is not 
and discipline has ceased, the childen spend 
their days in sitting idle on the curbstone or 
in the doorway, rousing themselves now and 
then for a childish squabble or a feeble burst 
of merriment, then settling back into passive 
existence, as inactive as little sponges and 
quite as absorptive. They rarely play: they 
have no notion how to begin a game. Their 
sole idea of sport lies in pushing and jostling 
each other, in the excitement of petty thiev 
ing, or in searching the garbage piles for 
some treasure-trove. Two months of home 
discipline usually unworthy of the name, two 
months of idleness and of absorbing the evil 
sights and sounds about them, can go far to 
undo the ten months of school discipline and 
training. Sisyphus found his stone hard to 
roll up hill: the teachers of the public school, 
just at this season, will tell you the same 
story in regard to Sollie’s soul. They work 
faithfully throughout the winter, only to see 
their work undone by the needless waste of 
the summer months, —those months when even 
the best of us feels his moral tissues becom. 
ing somewhat flabby. 

Needless waste? Yes, needless, while in 
every tenement district the cool, airy yards 
of the public schools are lying locked and 
deserted, while people are spending on worth- 
less luxuries money that would keep a child 
in wholesome surroundings during the eight 
weeks of summer. It has been proved beyond 
question that $2 will more than pay the ex- 
pense of each child in the playgrounds during 
the entire season. 

And, if it is only play, what is the use of 
it? Just this: that the child is kept safe and 
content, during five or six hours a day, on 
clean soil, in pure air, and under refining in- 
fluences; that, of the hours spent at home, 
the morning finds him busy with eager prepa- 
ration, with pathetic attempts to make the 
best of a torn frock and a tousled head. The 
evening brings him back so tired from 
healthy play that his mind is full: he is in- 
capable of giving any but the most listless 
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heed to the physical and mental squalor about 

im. 

Up to this point the larger cities have 
taken us: they have been pioneers in organ- 
izing and establishing a work which is bound 
to grow, and become a permanent factor for 
good. In the East Side of New York, for 
instance, where the children swarm like the 
flies of ’Sconset, it is impossible to go be- 
yond this point. In the smaller cities, how- 
ever, numbers are less, the conditions sim- 
pler; and the work becomes more personal. 
The ‘‘X’’ and ‘‘Y’’ of the equation turn to 
ade » Vid and adel 5 

In these latter days, few cities of over sev- 
enty thousand are without their tenement dis- 
tricts. In few tenement districts is child- 
life much more than tolerable. It is easy to 
improve it. Experience has shown that few 
boards of education will refuse the use of 
school-yards, and often the kindergarten room 
is also offered; that few communities will 
grudge the $200 needed for each yard to pay 
for the two or three trained kindergartners 
and the slight services of the janitor; that 
interested friends will fill the sand-bin and 
supply the toys and picture-books and sewing 
materials; while cut flowers, the crowning 
joy of the children, will flow in from any 
and every source, 

One of the prettiest sights of the summer 
was the distribution of flowers with which, 
whenever it was practicable, we ended our 
session. At nine and at two each day the 
gates were unlocked; and they were left hos- 
pitably ajar until eleven and four, when they 
were closed for an hour. The reason for this 
was twofold. It made it possible to count 
the children as they left the yard; and the 
orderly forming in line and marching out 
made them realize that there must be disci- 
pline, even in ruling their play. After the 
line was formed and before the gates were 
unlocked was the time for giving out the 
flowers; and the children would wait pa- 
tiently on the chance of a single sweet-pea 
or nasturtium or—most coveted of all—a 
spray of feathery golden-rod, It ayes possible 
to see—and, alas! too often to ““swipe, ”. as 
their vernacular hath it—sweet-peas and nas- 
turtiums from city lawns. The golden-rod 
brought greeting from ‘‘the real country, ’’— 
the Mecca of the tenement-child. 

We never tired of watching the kinder- 
gartners, with their bright faces and flower- 
laden hands, going up and down among the 
eager children. Often we took our turn with 
them. But woe be unto us if we gave Rosie 
two blossoms and a bud and Rachael two 
blossoms and a leaf! Strict impartiality was 
the rule of the day, else ‘‘busy brawls dis- 
turbed the street’’ all the way home. Certain 
children gathered in groups outside the gate, 
to ‘‘swap off’’ a blue blossom for a red one; 
but the bargain was fair in the end. If 
people who are leaving town for the summer 
would only give the plundering of their gar- 
dens to some such charity, the lives of the 
very poor would be brightened much thereby. 
We who toss aside an hour-old blossom can 
only learn from experience how these flowers 
were cherished. 

“‘Yer know them flowers yer guv me last 
Wednesday,’’ Bessie said one Monday morn- 
ing. ‘Well, I’ve got ’em yit!’’ 
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Inside the yard swings and see-saws are 
constantly waving, jackstones and picture- 
books and the much-coveted dolly are each 
the centre of a group; while the sand-bin 
furnishes everything from a peach-pie to 
Morro Castle. In shady corners of the yard 
children munch away on luncheons produced 
from pockets or crumpled scraps of news- 
paper; while a whole newspaper, crushed and 
wrinked beyond editorial recognition, served 
to wrap the half of a huge and equally 
wrinkled watermelon which one generous 
child brought to ‘‘teacher.’’ It is impos- 
sible to keep the luncheons out, but a tactful 
teacher can do much toward modifying the 
materials whereof they consist. 

A clean face at the start is the only need- 
ful ticket of admission. The children must 
be won first, then elevated. Later, hands 
and nails come up for inspection. A sug- 
gestion about a comb is followed by one in 
regard to a cleaner frock. By the exercise 
of a little tact, a little patience, and, above 
all, a very human interest in the children, 
much may be accomplished in a compara- 
tively short time. Photographs taken on the 
1st of August would be quite unlike those 
taken on the 1st of July. Of course, in the 
regular schools the children are required to 
be neat and properly clothed; but the home 
tendency is all downward, and the same chil- 
dren who went out from school in compara- 
tive cleanliness on the 25th of June will 
present themselves at the gate of the play- 
grounds, on the sth of July, unkempt and in 
tatters. It is the work of the public play- 
ground to teach the children that neatness is 
not only necessary, but desirable. The 
length of the waiting list for baths shows 
how easily the lesson is suggested to them. 
The bath-room is a most important addi- 
tion to the furnishing of the public play- 
ground. 

The games should be varied. Kindergar- 
ten games and songs must and will always 
have a place; but too much stress cannot be 
laid upon such games as the children can 
play in the street at home,—games needing 
skill and deftness, yet requiring slight equip- 
ment or none at all. Drills of every de- 
scription, too, are as charming to the girls 
as to the boys; and charming, also, is the 
story-telling, not by ‘‘teacher,’’ but to 
“*teacher,’’—recitals of adventures, real or 
imaginary, and the dear old favorites filtered 
through the childish brain, and coming out 
with all manner of startling additions and 
emendations. Like an old sailor, the child 
of the tenements dearly loves to spin his 
yarn. 

The sewing classes are a thing of terror 
and of joy, of mirth and of repining. In 
the first place, it is not easy to get teachers. 
Those of us who are in the midst of the chil- 
dren quickly learn to care for them; but for 
the lay-sister of snobbish or finical tendencies 
it requires a certain amount of altruism to 
devote two or three afternoons a week to 
untying smutty knots and sharpening sticky 
needles. All the children, boys and girls 
alike, are eager to leam. Few of them have 
ever threaded a needle; and no mortal 
woman, however expert, can cope success: 
fully with more than six of them at a time. 
They get themselves into all manner « ' 
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arls. The stitches cris-cross madly to and 
ie ‘The cloth becomes dingy brown, then 
dots itself with scarlet, as the tired little 
fingers are pricked again and again. Here 
and there one comes upon an embryo tailor 
or seamstress, but such cases are rare. The 
sewing classes are valuable; but, for the 
most part, their value consists in their being 
one more branch of manual training, to teach 
deftness, accuracy, neatness, and patience. 
Experience brings many a fact to light; and 
one of them is that, in a place where the 
children come and go at their own sweet will, 
where Abie comes to-day and vanishes to 
give place to Adam on the morrow, any 
gradation of classes is out of the question. 
Tiny rice-bags, finished at a sitting and car- 
ried home to be played with, prove as suc- 
cessful as anything. Squares of cloth for 
handkerchiefs were instructive and luxurious; 
while one self-sacrificing class of six babies 
spent an entire summer in piecing a doll’s 
bed-guilt, to be given to the baby sister of 
a seventh child, ‘‘’cause she has whoopin’- 
cough, an’ can’t come to the yard.’’ 
For those who are thinking of organizing 
such work it should be remembered that in 
it lies no martyrdom. The long committee 
meetings of the previous winter—meetings in 
which each detail must be carefully consid- 
ered—are the worst drudgery of the whole. 
Once face to face with the children, all that 
is ended. They are human, interesting, 
lovable; and a summer spent among them 
cannot fail to be both humanizing and broad- 
ening in its influences. The tragic side is 
always there, and the pathos; but mingled 
with it and leavening it is a rich vein of 
comedy, which now and then sweeps all be- 
fore it. 


The Egret Hunters of Venezuela. 


The country on both sides of the river 
Apure and its tributaries is low and flat, with 
innumerable swamps and marshes. This coun- 
try of //anos is the egret country, comparatively 
few plumes being collected in the valley of the 
Orinoco proper. The centre of the plume in- 
dustry is at San Fernando de Apure, where 
almost every business house, of whatever char- 
acter, has a prominent sign before its door of 
Aqui se compra Plumas (Plumes are bought 
here). I have visited San Fernando twice dur- 
ing my stay of a year and a half in this region, 
and each time counted about fifty bungos which 
were employed by their owners in plume-hunt- 
ing. 

These plume-hunters’ bungos are, as a rule, 
long, light dug-out canoes, with an arched cover- 
ing like a wagon-top for full a third of their 
length, made of light matched lumber so as to 
keep provisions and plumes dry. This word 
regarding the style of covering, or carosas, of 
these canoes may not be amiss, inasmuch as 
the ordinary cavosa is made of palm leaves, and 
would soon be torn and become leaky by the 
constant pushing through the tangle of the 
forest swamps. 

_ The methods employed by some of the native 
plume-hunters may explain some of the stories 
about plumes only being gathered at the heron- 
ries after being moulted by the birds. An or- 
dinary native’s household furniture consists of 
few pots and pans, hammocks, and a blanket 
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for each member of the family; a small native 
cedar-wood box, or trunk, containing the family 
wardrobe and valuables. These are all easily 
embarked in a bungo, with provisions of casava 
and dried salt meat. The hunter and his 
family embark and work their way up or 
down the river and back, through the swamps 
and marshes, to the heronries, where they 
live until their provisions or the herons are 
exhausted. 

While in the heronries the man shoots every 
egret that he can possibly secure, while the 
women and children employ themselves by 
picking up such plumes as are to be found 
under the trees and along the edges of the 
ponds and marshes. Every sort of plume is 
taken, good, bad, and indifferent, long and 
short, dirty and clean. 

At the houses of the principal plume mer- 
chants in San Fernando one will see a long 
table where the plumes are being carefully 
sorted into various grades, according to their 
length and condition. These grades are then 
made up into little bundles, an inch and a half 
or two inches in diameter, and tied at the base. 
In order to permit of this sorting, the plumes 
taken from freshly killed birds are not removed, 
as they are by Florida plumers, by the cutting 
away of a patch of skin from which they grew, 
but are pulled out either singly or in little 
bunches, or sometimes they are cut off close to 
the skin. 

Concerning the egret farms said to be estab- 
lished in Venezuela, the only farming of the 
kind I saw or heard of was of the same char- 
acter as the numerous /arrot farms I observed. 
In nearly every native house one sees from one 
to half a dozen parrots; and it is also not un- 
common to see two or three egrets picketed in 
front of a rancho, a string two or three feet 
long being tied around one leg and attached to 
a stake; while, to make escape more difficult, 
the wings are usually cut off at the carpal joint. 

Nearly every river steamer from San Fer- 
nando carries from one to a dozen of these 
maimed birds to Bolivar or Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, to be disposed of to tourists or others, 
who have not an opportunity to secure the birds 
for themselves. The soiled, worn, and dirty 
plumes from these captive birds are sometimes 
taken; but Egret “farming” is no more of an 
industry than is parrot ‘ farming.” 

Two of several small river steamers that 
were formerly employed solely in plume-hunt- 
ing were owned by Americans who, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, had gone out of the business 
and were employing their boats as freighters, 
for the reason that egrets are becoming so 
scarce that it is no longer profitable for them to 
hunt them. 


[Mr. Cherrie’s observations in regard to the 
collecting of moulted plumes show on what a 
slender basis of fact rests the assertion of mil- 
liners and others that, “as egrets’ plumes are 
now gathered from the ground, the birds no 
longer being killed, they may be worn by the 
most tender-hearted woman.” The truth is 
that the gathering of shed plumes has abso- 
lutely no bearing on the question of the destruc- 
tion of herons. The hunter and his assistants 
pick up all the plumes they find and shoot all 
the birds they can, the ultimate result, in any 
case, being extermination of the plume-bearing 
birds. The myth of the egret “farm” is also 
illumined by Mr. Cherrie’s article-— Ep.] 


— From Bird-Lore. 
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The Unknown.* 


The famous French astronomer, well known 
for his services in popularizing the science 
which is his vocation, takes naturally to the 
romantic aspects of all things in the heavens 
and in the earth. He has long been inter- 
ested in psychic research. The principal 
lines of study and experiment, of which the 
results are recorded in this book, relate to 
apparitions of the dying and messages from 
them; the action of one mind upon another, 
without aid from the senses; knowledge 
gained in dreams of events in the past and 
present; and, finally, premonitory dreams 
and divination of the future. As to the 
facts recorded (if they be facts), there is 
nothing new in their quality. They are of 
the kind that have been told since the world 
began. The value of the book consists in 
the large number of personal experiences re- 
ported to the author, in their classification, 
and in the reasoning by which he attempts to 
show their true character. Of all such records 
we find the readers divided into two classes. 
Those who are inclined to accept them do so. 
Upon those who are not inclined to accept 
them they make no definite impression. 

Reading these records with a willingness 
to accept the facts and the author’s conclu- 
sions, we find ourselves led up to the point 
where two flaws in Flammarion’s argument 
make us suspicious of his logic. The first 
occurs where, after setting aside the idea of 
coincidence as an explanation, and citing the 
law of chances to show that mere coincidence 
is less credible than the facts themselves, he 
introduces three coincidences to show that he 
understands that side of the subject. But, 
applying to them the law of chances, they 
become quite as incredible as any other fact 
that he cites. For instance, that a Frenchman 
should have tasted plum-pudding but three 
times in his life, and each of those three 
times in the presence of M. de Fortgibu, 
whom he never saw at any other time, presents 
a combination of events as incredible as the 
wildest ghost story that he tells. 

Again, after laboriously establishing his 
theory of the transmission of thought, he 
goes on to the foretelling of future events 
without a hint that he is now on different 
ground, telling stories for which a new phi- 
losophy must be invented. The foretelling of 
an event which is to happen seven days or 
seventy days hence implies the power not 
only to receive and interpret ether waves or 
molecular changes in the brain, but also to 
receive into the mind thoughts which as yet 
have no existence, and an influence from the 
action of persons who have not yet acted, or 
changes in nature which have not yet taken 
place. Power to foretell future events neces- 
sarily implies a share in the secrets of omni- 
science and omnipotence. But Flammarion 
seems as sure of his facts in one case as in 
the other. 

The reader who has willingly or unwill- 
ingly surrendered his mind to the control of 
the author, accepting both his facts and his 
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conclusions, will find in this last chapter on 
**Divination’’ a way of escape from both the 
testimony and the reasoning which is founded 
upon it. In a future volume, Flammarion 
promises ‘‘to treat the question of fresenti- 
ments, as well as that of divination of the 
future in the waking state.’’ He will also 
discuss free will and destiny. He will ‘‘prove 
that the future state exists as surely as the 
past and the present,’’ and therefore can be 
foreknown. 


UNITARIAN YEAR Book. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street. 
—The Year Book for 1g00 presents an en- 
tirely new face to its readers. Those who 
for more than forty years have looked for- 
ward annually to the arrival of the thin, 
small book, which in some sense is as the 
conscience of the denomination, will doubt- 
less be surprised, when purchasing this year’s 
edition, to discover how wonderfully its scope 
has been enlarged. After the first glance at 
the bright cover, cheery as a robin’s egg, the 
illustrations will probably attract attention 
as a decidedly new feature. It has evidently 
been intended to give representative views 
of our most classical and historical churches, 
such as King’s Chapel, Plymouth, Hingham; 
while the old meeting-house is well repre- 
sented by the Eliot Church, the First Relig- 
ious Society in Roxbury, Mass. At Hope- 
dale and Winchester we have recently finished 
new buildings, which serve as excellent models 
of the kind of Unitarian churches we should 
like to see built in all parts of the country. 

Three or four outline maps are reproduced 
on double pages, and conveniently inserted, 
giving a graphic representation of the geo- 
graphical arrangement of our _ churches 
throughout the United States. We imagine 
these maps will give a good deal of excite- 
ment to the readers’ geographical instincts, 
as it is quite a test of one’s sense of locality 
to associate the black rings indicating Unita- 
rian churches with the scattered towns they 
represent. The very short general history of 
the origin of the Unitarian faith, conven- 
iently arranged with indented headings for 
quick reference, will be found instructive and 
interesting, the condensed summary being a 
particularly useful table. Other quite promi- 
nent characteristics of the changes to be 
found in this serviceable volume are the ex- 
cellent arrangements of churches by States, 
with a list according to date of organization. 
This latter list shows that, previous to the 
opening of the eighteenth century, 42 churches 
were in existence which have since become 
Unitarian, 73 more were added during the 
eighteenth, 80 during the first half of the 
nineteenth, and—note the increase—264 during 
the last half of the nineteenth century! The 
usual table of churches with names of minis- 
ters has been enlarged, to show name of 
chairman of Parish Committee, character of 
church building, value of church property, 
hours of service, number of families and of 
Sunday-school scholars, also the hymn-book 
in use and the amount of the contribution to 
the general missionary work of the American 
Unitarian Association. A great many inter- 
esting figures can be gathered from these 
tables. One thing is, perhaps, rather sur- 
prising,—that only 315of our 459=churches 
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report having upward of 200 families. The 
church reporting the largest number of fami- 
lies is the First Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, minister, 
with 440. We heartily recommend that every 
Unitarian home should have a copy of this 
Year Book in an accessible place. To every 
minister it is, of course, a necessity; but it 
would be found a helpful and certainly a most 
interesting stimulus to any one. 


THE Lire or WILLIAM H. SEWARD. By 
Frederic Bancroft. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. —To record the Life of Seward is 
not only to tell the story of a great political 
leader, eminent both by natural talent and by 
distinguished services to his country, but to 
give a history of the Civil War as it appeared 
from the Washington end. The straits 
through which the administration made its 
way to the final success were difficult and 
dangerous, and Mr. Bancroft’s contribution 
to the diplomatic history of the period is a 
valuable and most interesting one. Mr. 
Seward received during his life both admira- 
tion and criticism in extreme degrees. He 
was naturally the pet detestation of the 
Southern people, representing to them, as he 
did, the incarnation of anti-slavery senti- 
ment; but even among those who were in 
general accord with his political principles 
the adulation and the distrust were both ex- 
travagant. The period of his finest service 
was also the time of the most bitter attacks; 
and vexed questions concerning his motives 
are far from being settled, although there can 
be no question as to his genius and his use- 
fulness. Mr. Bancroft holds that in his 
earlier years his ambitions were partisan and 
personal, but that the opening of the Civil 
War dated the beginning of a splendid single- 
ness of purpose and unselfish renunciation of 
all credit or honor for himself. It was the 
very variety of his resources, his biographer 
says, that weakened the impression and qual- 
ity of his moral and intellectual strength. 
Everything that is told of Seward’s private 
life shows him as an amiable, courteous 
gentleman, scrupulously just and even lenient 
to others,—a man, as Sumner said, ‘‘of un- 
surpassed industry,’’ especially fond of mis- 
cellaneous reading. ‘‘What luxury there is 
in reading nowadays,’’ he wrote in Washing- 
ton, ‘‘when all that is done that way is not 
merely by stealth, but by flat burglary!’’ 
Mr. Bancroft has written an eminently read- 
able book, and one that serves a distinct his- 
torical as well as biographical purpose. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.—President Wheeler has given 
us not only an account of Alexander’s won- 
derful career, but the story of the merging 
of East and West in universal history. Four 
of the chapters describe the political organi- 
zations, ideas, and systems of Greece as it 
was in 335 B.c., the date when Philip fell at 
the theatre gates in /ige, and Alexander 
made it evident that he was to be ‘‘the 
Great,’’ or nothing. The dramatic interest 
of a character in whom passions, ambition, 
and will were at the highest tension, and 
whose“personal attraction and power were in- 
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creased by generosity and affection, is in it- 
self great; and, when that character is shown 
as the centre of world-wide interests, advanc- 
ing the domain of civilization, scattering 
the seed that old Greece had held in keep- 
ing, the story becomes absorbing. ‘‘No 
single personality,’’ says President Wheeler, 
‘*except the Carpenter’s Son of Nazareth, has 
done so much to make the world of civiliza- 
tion we live in what it is as Alexander of 
Macedon.’’ When he had planted seventy 
cities of the Greek type on Oriental soil, the 
culture of old Greece began to prepare itself 
for universal extension. The style of the 
book is clear and animated; and it is fur- 
nished with numerous illustrations, maps, 
and an index. 


A Danvis PIONEER. By Rowland Robin- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Mr. Robinson’s studies of early Ver- 
mont life are fresh and genuine. The char- 
acters live close to nature; and their homely, 
sturdy qualities of independence and upright 
simplicity seem indeed drawn from life. 
In this story Granther Hill meets us first as 
a young man; and we learn more of his early 
experiences in the wilderness, where he tilled 
the ground and trapped wild creatures. . Then 
came the Revolution, when he ‘‘took a whack 
at ole Ti’ under Ethan Allen,’’ scouted on 
Lake Champlain, and fought at Hubbardton 
and Bennington. It was after Hubbardton 
that he asked Ruby to marry him, in order 
that she might accompany him through the 
woods and escape the savages. ‘‘I gin your 
father my word, an’ him a-dyin’, ’at I’d 
take keer on ye,’’ he said. ‘‘So I’ve got tu 
marry you, the fust square or minister we 
light on.’? ‘*Oh, I can’t! I—I don’t want 
tul’’ Ruby gasped, all ina tremble. ‘‘I do’ 
want tu, nuther,’’ was Josiah’s frank confes- 
sion, ‘‘I never thought tu come to’t; but I 
got tu, an’ so we got tu make the best on’t.’’ 
It is good to record that there was never a 
happier marriage. The closing chapters of 
the book are the most amusing, and, on the 
whole, the best, giving scenes in the familiar 
home life of Danvis when Granther Hill, 
then in his old age, was still a marvel of 
health and vigor. 


AND How WE MAKE 
THEM. By A. K. McClure, LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.—Col. Mc- 
Clure has actively participated in every Pres- 
idential contest since the time when, as a 
young editor, he attended the Whig National 
Convention of 1848, and witnessed the nomi- 
nation of Gen. Taylor. He played a promi- 
nent part in the convention of 1860, leading, 
with Curtin, the Pennsylvania break from 
Cameron to Lincoln. For the last twenty- 
five years he has been both actor and critic 
in the drama of public events; and no one, it 
is said, has been more thoroughly behind the 
scenes in the transformations of public action. 
Thus he is exceptionally fitted to tell the 
story of Presidential elections, and the side- 
lights which he throws on that part of the 
history with which he was personally con-— 
nected are especially illuminating. Col. — 
McClure does not believe that political — 
methods have degenerated in the present age, — 
and cites proceedings of President Bu 
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story is told in an entertaining style, bright- 
ened with numerous anecdotes; and it affords 
a fair view of the inside workings of the 
various campaigns. All the national plat- 
forms are included, as also tables that show 
the vote by which all the Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates have been nomi- 
nated, and the popular and electoral votes at 
each national election. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By 
George B. Davis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. —This is a new and revised edition 
of a text-book already in extensive use among 
the undergraduate students of American col- 
leges and law schools. The chapters have 
been generally revised, and some of the more 
important cases arising from international 
experience of the last fifteen years have been 
added. The author does not present it as an 
exhaustive treatise on the subject; and refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter are given as 
a guide in general reading and for assistance 
in advanced work. After a chapter on the 
history and divisions of international law 
and another on the essential attributes of 
States, sovereignty, government, and terri- 
tory, Prof. Davis takes up perfect and imper- 
fect rights, national character, extradition, 
treaties, war, neutrality, and allied subjects. 
It will be seen that the volume has a timely 
interest for those who wish to become better 
informed as to the general principles of the 
law that governs international relations. 
Prof. Davis is lieutenant colonel and deputy 
judge-advocate-general of the United States 
Army and professor of law at West Point. 


TWELVE NOTABLE GOOD WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.—The subjects of nearly half of these 
biographical sketches have been chosen from 
the royal family or from those approaching 
it in rank. Queen Victoria, the Princess 
Alice, the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of 
Teck, Lady Henry Somerset, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale, Grace Darling, Sister Dora, 
Agnes Weston, and Frances Ridley Havergal 
are the twelve ‘‘true-hearted and virtuous 
women’’ whom the author has selected to 
illustrate the strength of example,—‘‘the 
light that shines from the unhidden candle- 
stick.’’ She narrates the main events of 
their lives, eulogizing freely, and showing 
how all these women, varied as the circum- 
stances of their lives and their opportunities 
for service have been, have yet all drawn the 
secret of their strength from the one Eternal 
Source. Not one of the chapters is more 
truly inspiring and affecting than that which 
describes the self-sacrifice and wonderful en- 
durance of Sister Dora. 


_ HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE PRE- 
cigusEs. By Leon H. Vincent. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1—This sketch of 
the famous sa/on, which was equally the 
brilliant social centre of Paris and ‘‘a school 
where the seventeenth century obtained its 
education,’’ is the first of a series of four 
brief studies in the French society and letters 

of this interesting age, now in preparation by 
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Mr. Vincent. The history of the hétel and 
its mistress is followed by an account of its 
more famous visitors,—d’Urfe, Malherbe, 
and Balzac, Voiture, and Montausier. The 
story is told with animation and varied by 
anecdotes. The rise of the Précieuses and 
the development of their contradictory and 
varied types are treated in the two closing 
chapters; and for a fuller study of this epoch 
in French letters the reader is referred by a 
carefully prepared bibliography to other 
books and essays. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY KNIGHTHOOD. By 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.—These ten chapters 
on the attributes of Christian knighthood are 
doubtless talks given to young men. Mr. 
Banks secures attention for what he has to 
say, first by simplicity and directness of 
statement, and then by the abundance of 
illustration. He never scorns a good story 
because it is not new, provided he can make 


it point his lesson and clinch the truth he is 


trying to send home. Courage, loyalty, gen- 
erosity, compassion, temperance,—these and 
other virtues must distinguish the Christian 
knight; and each chapter is especially adapted 
both in form and content to those whom the 
preacher is trying to reach and influence. 


Books Received. 


To PusBiisHErRS.—AUZ books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGIsTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price,if known. Butwecan guarantee noother return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Stephen Decatur. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 75 cents. 
Georgie. By S.E. Kiser. $1.00. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Czsar. Edited by Henry N. Hud- 
son. 4o cents. 
From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Room Forty-five. By W.D. Howeils. 50 cents. 
Bride Roses. By W. D. Howells. so cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
In Circling Camps. By J. A. Altsheler. $1.50. 
The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart. By Adam Single- 
ton. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
As Seen by Me. By Lilian Bell. $1.25. 
The Man that corrupted Hadleyburg. $1.75. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Representative Significance of Form. By George 
Lansing Raymond. $2.00. / 
Talks with Barbara. by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. 
1.50. 
Hd. Wade. By Grant Allen. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


1.50. 
rh Soul ofa Christian. By Frank Granger. $1.50. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. <— - me Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man”’ Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as ew as man is what he is. .. . This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to ale pee his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 

eminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—7he New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. ml Boston, 
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Indian Cradle Song. 


Swing thee low in thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood; © 

Swing thee low and swing aloft,— 
Sleep, as a papoose should; 

For, safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come, and peace and rest, 
If the little papoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet hoots in the tree ; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low and take the rest 
That the night-wind brings to thee. 


The father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight; 
And the pine-leaves rustle with mournful sound 
All through the solemn night. 
But the little papoose in his birchen nest 
Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 
—From the Detroit Free Press. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bird Talk. 


DAYRE. 


* BY SYDNEY 


‘*Tet’s take our blocks out to the croquet 
ground, and build a house,’’ said Archie to 
his sister May. 

‘*What kind of a house?’’ 

‘*Oh, a big castle.’’ 

‘“‘No: I don’t like a castle. 
a hotel.’’ 

‘‘No. I say a castle. 
hotel crooked. ’’ 

‘¢Well, I don’t like to build it on the 
croquet ground. It’s nicer back in the 
grove.’’ 

“‘T say ’tisn’t. If you don’t build where 
I want to, I won’t build it at all.’ 

‘*You always want your own way,’’ 
bled May. 

‘*And you’re always whining about some- 
thing. Now, let’s load up the little wheel- 
barrow.’ 

**Tt won’t hold all the blocks, ’’ 

*‘ You can carry the rest while I wheel.’’ 

‘*No, I want to wheel.’’ 

‘J say I shall. It’s my wheelbarrow. 
The trouble is you’re lazy.’’ 

Archie loaded the wheelbarrow, and tried 
to wheel it down the steps of the porch. 
But he found he needed help. 

‘*Take hold of the wheel and lift, May,’’ 
he said. 

‘*T’ve got all these blocks. ’’ 

**Put them down. ’’ 


Let’s have it 


You always get a 


grum- 


‘TJ shan’t. You can wheel down if you 
try.’’ 

Archie tried, spilling half the blocks on 
the steps. 


It would be sad to tell how many cross, 
angry things were said by this little brother 
and sister before they reached the croquet 
ground. Here, again, May wanted to go to 
the grove; and the end of it was they could 
not agree, but went in to Aunt Amy, to tell 
their grievance against each other. 

She had been sitting on the porch, where 
they had piled their blocks on the wheel- 
barrow. But she was not there now, and 
they went into the house to look for her. 
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They found her in the sitting-room by an 
open window. She held up her hand as they 
came near. 

‘‘Ouiet, dears. See what is going on 
outside here! Peep!’’ 

They peeped, and Archie clapped his hand 
to his mouth to keep in a shout of laughter. 

Two birds were building a nest in a tree 
a little way from the window. 

The children watched while the pretty 
things came and went. They brought bits 
of twigs and hair and feathers, which they 
wove into the nest. 

‘*Hear what a twitter they keep up!’’ he 
said. ‘‘It sounds as if they were talking as 
they work together. ’’ 

‘*Let’s try to hear what they say,’’ whis- 
pered Aunt Amy. 


‘*Q auntie, you can’t do that!’’ said 
Archie. 
But, with a smile, Aunt Amy held her 


head out of the window and seemed to 
listen. 

‘*Sweet, weet, wee’’ went on outside. 

‘*Willicum, willicum, widdle’’— 

**Chickamaree, vick, vick’’— 

‘*Fidgety, fidgety’’— And so on. 

‘*Did you hear all that??? asked Aunt 
Amy. 

‘*Ves, but that’s only bird talk. 
can’t understand that.’’ 

‘*Some can,’’ said his aunt. ‘‘Did I ever 
tell you I could understand bird talk?’’ 

‘‘What did they say?’’ asked May, with 
a laugh. 

‘* *Go and get some more twigs,’ 

*¢ *T shan’t,’ said the other. 
more than my share to-day.’ 

‘**T don’t care if you have. Haven’t I 
put them all in? The trouble is you’re lazy.’ 

‘**T say I’m not. Here, put this feather 
there on that side.’ 

** *T brought that feather; and I’ll have it 
just where I want it, or it shan’t go in at 
all. Here, hold it while I weave it in.’ 

‘**T can’t. I’m trying to get this twig in 
tight.’ 

‘* “You've got it crooked. 
nests crooked.’ 

‘« «That isn’t the place to put that hair’ ’’— 

“© auntie!l’’ 

Aunt Amy laughed as the two gazed at her. 

They laughed, too, but looked shocked and 
a little foolish. 

‘*What is the trouble?’’ she asked. 

‘*To say those dear little birds would talk 
so!’’ 

‘*Why do you think they do not?’’ 

‘“*T know it,’’ said Archie. ‘‘Birdies 
never talk that way.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said May. ‘‘They coo and twitter 
so sweet, I know they are just saying nice, 
sweet things to each other, if they say any- 
thing at all.’’ 

“*Do you know of any who talk that way?’’ 

May and Archie glanced at each other. 

‘*T’m afraid we do, auntie,’’ said May. 

‘You think it dreadful to fancy that the 
dear, innocent little birds should quarrel with 
each other. But what do you think of 
brothers and sisters,—little ones who know 
the difference between right and wrong, whom 
God has placed in families, that they may 
brighten each other’s lives by words and acts 
of sweetness and loving kindness?’’ 


Folks 


said one. 
‘I’ve brought 


You always get 
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There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Archie said, — é 

‘*I’m going to listen now.’’ 

The coo and chirp went on, as he put his 
head out of the window. In a minute or two 
he drew it in. 

‘*What did they say?’’ said May. 

‘*One said: ‘You chose this place to build 
a nest. It is a sunny place.’ 

‘**What a dear little thing you were to 
bring such a big feather!’ 

‘* “Here, I’ll help you put it in.’ 

‘**VYou always get them so nice and 
straight!’ 

‘* *T know where there’s a big twig.’ 

*¢ ¢T]] help you go and get it.’ ’’ 

May softly clasped her hands as Archie 
finished. 

‘*T like that kind of bird talk better, ’’ 
said. , 

‘*Perhaps, after all, I did not hear quite 
straight,’’ said Aunt Amy. ‘‘I am sorry if 
I wronged the birds. But, you see, it was 
so hard for me to believe that bird talk 
should be any better than little-brother-and- 
sister talk. Why should it be?’’ 

‘ I guess it won’t be after this, auntie,’’ 
said Archie. 

‘You listen and see,’’ said May. 


she 


“Old Abe.” 


Dear little Mamma Janet stood staring at the 
big eagle. She held very fast to grandpapa’s 
hand. This happened nearly twenty-five years 
ago, at the time of the great Centennial Fair in 
Philadelphia. Mamma was then a little brown- 
eyed girl, wearing a huge Leghorn hat above 
two dangling pig-tails. 

Grandpapa was very straight and tall. His 
hair was jet black, and there was no queer 
little tremble in his voice then as there is nowa- 
days. He had spent the whole day in showing 
Janet through the fair, and now they had 
stopped to look at the great eagle. 

“I think that he is very ugly!” 
Mamma Janet. 

Big grandpapa smiled. 
bird,” he said; 
one.” 

“Why?” asked little Janet. She was always 
asking “why?” just as Her little Janet does in 
these days. 

“He is a famous eagle, captured by a Chip- 
pewa Indian, who sold him for a bushel of corn 
to a white man. This white man gave him toa 
friend, and the friend in turn gave him to a 
Winconsin regiment just starting out for the 
war,” grandpapa said. 

Janet did not ask, “What war?” She had 
heard very often of the terrible Civil War that 
raged just before she was born; but she asked 
at once: “What did the regiment do with him? 
They could not take him with them.” 

“That is just what they did do,” said grand- 
papa. “The eagle was young and easily tamed, 
and he went into ever so many battles with the 
soldiers. They say that he used to ride on the 
standard at the head of the regiment, and 
scream and flap his wings when he heard the 
cannon.” 

“T’d have been scared,” said little mamma, — 
holding her breath. 

“But he wasn’t,” said grandpapa. “It ae 
suited his savage nature.” “04 


Janet}gazed at the sleepy-looking eagle, sitting 


> 


said little 


“He isn’t a pretty 
“but he is a very remarkable 


‘I guess that he has grown old and gentle. 
Vhat is his name?” 


President, Abraham Lincoln.” 
_ Janet thought this a funny name for a bird, 
and she laughed aloud. Then she remembered 
that she was in a crowd of people. Some of 
them turned to look at her. She thought that 
they were shocked; and she turned very red 
under her new Leghorn hat, and clapped her 
hand over her mouth. 4 
“After three years with the soldiers,” grand- 
papa continued, “Old Abe was honorably dis- 
charged, and his regiment gave him to the State 
of Wisconsin. But his work was not yet done. 
Toward the close of the war the hospitals were 
filled with sick soldiers. People held fairs to 
raise money for them, and at many of these fairs 
the great eagle was exhibited, and his portrait 
and little books telling the story of his life, 
were sold. At one fair he earned $16,000 in 
this way.” 
_ “That was good! and it must have helped the 
sick soldiers. 
Janet. 
Then she stood on tiptoe and threw a kiss 
up toward solemn Old Abe. “I shall remem- 
_ ber you as long as I live,” she declared; and 
since then she has told the story of Old Abe, 
the war eagle, over and over again to her own 
little Janet.—Cora Haviland Carver, in Little 
Men and Women. 


Making the Best of It. 


When grandma came into the nursery, she 
saw Ted staring out of the window, with a 
scowl on his forehead. Mary Esther was lying 
stretched out on the floor, drumming her heels 
up and down; and Dick was pulling the cat’s 
tail. 

“What's the trouble, Teddy?” ‘she asked, sit- 
ting down in her chair and beginning her knit- 
ting. 

“Oh, this rain is such a bother!” said Ted. 
“I was going over to John’s to make a bird- 
house, and I took my tools over last night to 
have them there; and now I can’t go because 
I’ve got a cold and it rains.” 

“T saw a carpenter making a mud house the 
other morning without tools,” began grandma; 
and the three children came over, and clustered 
around her chair. 

“And that wasn’t all,” she went on. “He had 
no arms, and he made it with his head.” 

“He acted very odd, too,” said grandma, 
lifting Dick up on her lap. “First he rubbed his 
floor in, and he sang a funny little song as he 
did it. Then he went off for more mud. 
When he got back, he walked in every direction 
but the right one, and I thought he had lost his 
way; but I really think he wanted to make me 
stop watching him, for he finally got there, and 
he went on building, always singing his queer 
little song. After his pile of mud was large 
enough, he pressed his head against one end 
until he had bored a little round room init. I 
thought it must be hard work; but he always 
_ sang, and seemed determined to make the best 
of Tad 

“Where is his home ?” asked Dick. 

“Out in the roof of the back porch,” said 
rat So they all scampered off to find it. 
“Oh, yes!” said Ted, pointing up in one 
corner. it is. It is a mud-dauber’s 


I love him!” said little Mamma 
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“It’s a wasp’s, I think,” said Dick. 

“Well, a mud-dauber is a wasp,” said Ted, 
langhing. “That’s built better than I could do 
with tools,” went on Ted. “I believe I’ll make 
the best of it, too.” 

So, when grandma saw them again, Ted was 
mending Mary Esther’s doll’s head, which had 
waited a long time for her glue medicine, Mary 
Esther was sewing on her doll’s quilt, and Dick 
was rubbing up the nickel parts of their bicycle ; 
and they sang so hard and worked so steadily 
that, when the dinner-bell rang, they were sur- 
prised to find the rain all stopped and the sun 
shining.— Ug/ook. 


The Toadstools. 


Five little white heads peeped out of the mould 

When the dew was damp and the night was cold; 

And they crowded their way through the soil with pride. 
“Hurrah! We’re going to be mushrooms,” they cried. 


But the sun came up and the sun shone down, 
And the little white heads were withered and brown. 
Long were their faces, their pride had a fall,— 
They were nothing but toadstools, after all. 
—Wealter Learned. 


Saved by a Collie Dog. 


Mr. Robert Macdougall, one of the meteo- 
rologists at Ben Nevis Observatory, had a 
most exciting experience when climbing that 
mountain the other day. His only compan- 
ion in the ascent was a collie dog, to whom, 
he says, he owes his life. When manceuv- 
ring on a snow-slide about one thousand feet 
above the half-way station, Mr. Macdougall 
lost his footing; and, as the surface of the 
snow was glazed and hard, he was soon being 
whirled down a gully at an alarming pace, 
sometimes head foremost, at others the re- 
verse. | It was at this juncture that the dog’s 
Sagacity came in. As soon as Mr. Mac- 
dougall began to slide, it caught his coat 
with its teeth, and greatly impeded the down- 
ward progress. The dog ultimately guided 
him to a place of safety, after the twain had 
slid down on the snow for nearly one thou- 
sand feet. Strange to say, neither observer 
nor dog was much hurt; and the former, 
breaking open the door of the half-way hut, 
lit a fire. Here he was found by a search 
party, half asleep, with the dog watching 
over him. 


Giving Money to Children. 


The English use the verb ‘‘to tip’’ in a 
sense which does not prevail in the United 
States; that is, in the sense of a small gift 
of money to a boy or girl, given not for a 
service rendered or expected, but merely out 
of good feeling or generosity. In Thackeray’s 
novels and letters, school-boys are always be- 
ing tipped by grown-up relatives and friends. 
Even boys of wealth and of aristocratic 
lineage seem, in Thackeray’s and other Eng- 
lish novels, to be always watching to be 
tipped by their elders, Thackeray, who had 
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bee a achool-bay at Charterhouse, in after 
life always went prepared to tip the boys 
there, or some of them, when he visited the 
schoo]. All the boys, who were of good 
families, seemed to regard the acceptance of 
these gifts of money as not beneath their 
dignity. 

It is related in Mr. Melville’s Life of 
Thackeray that he and a friend were once 
walking on the street in London, when they 
saw a preceptress with six small school-girls 
coming down the street, and about to meet 
them. ‘‘See those little girls coming !’’ said 
Thackeray. ‘‘Let’s tip ‘em!’’ So he 
searched in his pockets for coins; and, when 
the girls came up, he exclaimed to them, 
‘*Six bright little girls, and six bright little 
sixpences!’’ and gave them each sixpence. 

This ready acceptance of money from a 
stranger, or from any one but a parent or near 
relative, is totally against the principles of 
well-taught American children, no matter if 
they are quite poor. It is to be hoped that 
it will remain so.—Z xchange. 


Industrious Jackdaws. 


Once jackdaws have taken a fancy to any 
particular situation, they will perform the most 
astonishing tasks in the way of collecting sticks 
wherewith to make a foundation for their nest. 
A pair once tried to build in the bell-tower of 
Eton College Chapel, England, and in the space 
of seventeen days formed a solid pillar of sticks 
no less than ten feet in height, says the Atlanta 
Journal. Another couple completely blocked up 
a church tower in the space of three weeks by 
collecting a cartload of sticks, which they placed 
one upon another until the mass rose to twelve 
feet in height. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Gives 


Good Digestion. 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and 
‘all gone” feeling of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorn’s on wrapper, 


AVOID ALUM 


Baking Powders. If you value your 


health, be he 
FEE , that your coo 
A uses 
Arties CONGRESS 
| THE BEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It is made of Grape 
*.| Cream of Tartar, and 
4,7] is pore and healthful. 
34-lb. can, roc. ; 34-lb. 
can, 17¢. ; 1-lb. can, joc. 
Ask Grocers for_ it. 
COOK BOOK Cou- 
pon in every can. 
4 D.& L. SLADE CO 
Boston. 
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Good News. 


From “In Memoriam.” 


O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 
That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works and trusts, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul. 
—Alfred Tennyson, 


Institute of Industry. 


One of the most modest of our Boston en- 
terprises, as it is one of the most successful, 
is enlarging its life, as it changes its quar- 
ters. 

I cannot believe that it is more than fifteen 
years ago that my active and practical friend 
and coadjutor, Stillman Smith, insisted that 
boys would like to learn to be carpenters. 
He persuaded the trustees of Warren Street 
Chapel to give us a room. Afterward we got 
one in Harrison Avenue. I remember that 
Dr. Weld looked in, as he walked by one 
morning, saw the good sense of the thing, 
and sent us $100. Everybody saw the good 
sense of it, and the Industrial Aid Society 
used to send to us the boys who wanted 
places. It was better for them to work in 
our shop than to swing their legs for hours 
in a waiting-room in Chardon Street. It was 
a very pretty thing to see some employer, 
who looked doubtfully on a settee full of 
lazy-looking boys at the one place, when he 
had gone up to the workshop and watched the 
other set of boys, who were at work with saw 
or plane or chisel. 

Our friend, Henry F. Miller, who knew 
the need in pianoforte-making of the very 
nicest workmanship in cabinet making and 
joiners’ work, interested himself in our 
plans. Everybody who saw them took hold, 
and in 1885 we incorporated 


THE BOYS’ INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRY. 


Not long after, Mr. Robert Treat Paine 
gave us, without charge, the cellars and base- 
ment of the Memorial Institute, where we 
have been ever since, at the corner of Tremont 
Street and Whittier Street; and there we have 
been for nearly ten years. About two hun- 
dred boys and girls are enrolled here, in 
classes for carpentry, printing, sloyd, cob 
bling and shoemaking, drawing, music, mil- 
linery and dressmaking, sewing and cooking, 
with a branch of the City Library and a nice 
reading-room and library of their own. But 
now, as I have intimated, we are to take a 
step forward and upward. The other enter- 
prises of the People’s Institute will require 
all the rooms we have been occupying, and 
we now have to engage new rooms and to 
furnish and to heat them. This means that 
we shall want $1,000 a year more for our 
annual expenses, and for our new steam-boiler 
and other fittings this year we shall need 
$2,000 addition to our working capital. 

When I remember that there are men now 
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supporting themselves and their families hap- | Js Scholarship a Promise of Success 


pily because they started on life in our cheer- 
ful workshops, and when I remember that 
everybody who goes to see our shops with me 
always agrees with me that here we have got 
hold at the right end in solving the hardest 
problem of city life, I am sure that we shall 
find new friends who will provide for us the 
money we need. We shall have to enlarge 
our income as much as ten thousand dollars. 
To print this article is my shortest way to 
ask them to contribute. ‘ 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*The lady preachers ought to take 
comfort in the Revised Version of Psalm 
Ixviii. 11, Where that foolish King James, 
in our every-day Bible, said, ‘The Lord 
gave the word: great was the company of 
those who published it,’ the Revised Ver- 
sion reads, ‘The women who publish the tid- 
ings are a great host.’ Will not some of 
them, ‘when they get round to it,’ favor us 
with a sermon on this text? Dr. Noyes 
reads, ‘Virgin minstrels published it to the 
numerous host.’ What does the ‘Woman’s 
Bible’ say?’’... ° 


Welcome for the Cuban Teachers, 


A committee of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston is arranging several ways of show- 
ing courtesy and kindness to the Cuban 
teachers on the part of those outside Cam- 
bridge who would like, in some small way, 
to share in the noble work which Harvard 
University has planned, and which Cam- 
bridge citizens are so zealously engaged in 
carrying out. The committee has already 
appealed for photographs and other illustra- 
tions of peculiarly American scenes, which 
the teachers may take back to their pupils 
and neighbors. It now asks the women of 
Boston and vicinity to help it in greeting the 
nine hundred Cuban women on the afternoon 
of July 3. Its appeal is for nine hundred 
bouquets to be sent on the morning of July 3 
to the vestry of the First Parish Church, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Club members 
will then attach to each a card inscribed in 
Spanish, ‘‘Greetings to our Cuban sisters 
from the women of Boston’’; and the bou- 
quets will be delivered with a word of per- 
sonal welcome to each one at her residence. 
It is suggested that the bouquets be of mod- 
erate size, each of one prevailing color, and 
all properly tied, ready for distribution. All 
who are willing to pledge themselves to de- 
liver, without fail, two or more bouquets at 
the church, are requested to send their names, 
addresses, and the number of their bouquets 
to the secretary of the Twentieth Century 
Club, 2 Ashburton Place, Boston, before 
June 20. 

Mrs. MAry Morton KEHEWw, 

Mrs. Lucia AMES MEAD, 

Mrs. CHARLES WEIL, 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 

Miss ANNIE E, ALLEN, 

Miss EDITH E. MAREAN, 
Committee. 


in Life? 


This is a common question, and the upshot of 
it is the other question: Do the tests which 
the college work applies resemble those which 
life exacts? The answer can be given only in 
terms of individual experience and observation, 
and I give mine for what it is worth. There 
are individual cases, as every one knows, of suc- 
cess from the lowest third of the class; and the 
comment of surprise gives them lustre. I be- 
lieve they are comets, however. In my obser- 
vation the successful men come chiefly from the 
first third. When the high scholar turns out 
a commonplace man, as he not infrequently 
does, the dunces have their delight; and the 
one exception outweighs five illustrations of the 
rule, : 

A college man wins in life, not by virtue of 
the special knowledge he has acquired so much 
as by the habits he has formed. Habits of 
mind involve an attitude toward truth. Habits 
of thinking involve a control of the mental 
processes. Habits of work involve sense for 
time and for duty. A man who does things at 
the time when they ought to be done is likely to 
be wanted. It is the men who are wanted that 
are the successes. The men who are forever 
toiling to create a demand for themselves, they 
are the nuisances. The best scholars succeed 
best in life chiefly, I believe, because they have 
been most regular and punctual in doing their 
college work. My experience with college 
students teaches me that they are intellectually 
much nearer a level than their achievements indi- 
cate. It is power of will more than power of mind 
that differentiates them. “Must” and “ ought” 
have fifty times more stuff in them than “might” 
and “could.” I have known men of the superbest 
equipment and the finest intellectual and athletic 
training who were of no possible use for any 
sublunar purpose, because they could not be 
relied upon to keep an appointment or to do 
anything they had agreed to do at a specified 
time. Having lost faith in their own wills, they 
had ceased to plan their own work, and went 
drifting on through life, swept with every cur- 
rent. 

The college tests are not always such as to 
prevent some fairly small men and pretty mean 
men from reaching class honors by sheer digging, 
but the modern college offers them less oppor- 
tunity than the old curriculum. Digging is 
good, for it betrays will-fibre; but the “digs” 
and “grinds” who lack heart and vision will 
prove to be men of the muck-rake. There is a 
type of man found well represented in every class 
of modern American college from whom one may 
expect a successful life. He does his college 
work faithfully and stands well in his class. 
He takes part in student sports and student 
affairs without being pure athlete or impure 
class politician. He is clean in manners, morals, 
and dress. He holds the solid respect of his 
class without being flabbily popular. He plans 


his work, keeps his appointments, moves toward 


nas 


and amity will reign, 
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a goal, and spends no time in watching himself 
grow. It matters little whether such a man is 
valedictorian or not.— Benjamin Ide Wheeler, in 
Public Opinion. 


Andover Seminary Again. 


Following the habit of several years, I 
have this week taken in much of the annual 
graduation festivity on ‘‘Zion’s Hill.’’ 

The baccalaureate sermon before the grad- 
uating class, by President Tucker, eloquently 
set forth the need for ‘‘Reclassification of 
Faith.’’ Stanley Hall made an earnest plea 
against ‘‘Catechetical Instruction.’’ Much 
interest centred in the address of Prof. Mc- 
Giffert on ‘‘The Minister’s Relation to the 
Present Situation,’’ in which he gave a 
graphic picture of the changed condition of 
thought to-day from that of former times. 
Ethical thought of God has now become uni- 
versal: immanence has taken the place of 
transcendence. Now we say God is God be- 
cause he is supremely moral. Life is not a 
probation, but an education. Eternal death 
means growing unlike God, who is a loving 
Father, and whose real character was revealed 
by Jesus Christ. So we have no natural set 
over against the supernatural. It is not this 
world over against the next world. There is 
no chasm to be bridged between God and 
man. Old doctrines are impossible on the 
new basis. We need stalwart, fearless 
thinkers, who shall translate truth into the 
life and experience of men. We can rever- 
ence the past, even though we displace it. 

Eleven men were graduated, all of whom 
were well spoken of, and most of whom are 
already called to places of labor,—a fact 
which seems to disprove the claim of some 
that there are too many ministers, 

The speaking after dinner was bright and 
wide-awake. It was very evident that the 
proposition to move the seminary to Cam- 
bridge is commanding very great attention. 
Most of the speakers deprecated such action. 
But it is very apparent that there is no small 
crisis in the affairs of the seminary, which 
finds itself with a dwindling number of stu- 
dents, only four having been in last year's 
entering class. What to do is a very press- 
ing question, which elicited much discus- 
sion. Rev. Mr. Loomis of Boston hit the 
Andover Creed very hard, declaring that it 
should be thrown overboard; for its retention 
now, when every professor is solemnly pledged 
to teach it, when not one of the professors 
believes it, puts the honesty of its retention 
under sad suspicion. The whole situation is 
giving those in charge not a little anxiety. 

The recent death of Prof. Churchill over- 
shadowed the week. His taking off was a 
sad loss. 

The old-time chasm between Orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism was never less in evidence 
than during this Anniversary Week. Hymns 
by our Samuel Longfellow and Samuel John- 
son made up part of the programme, while 
hardly any single word was spoken which 
could give discomfort to any most radical 
Unitarian. The ghosts of ancient days seem 
very inactive: a new day has dawned. If 
Andover unites with Cambridge, the old con- 
troversies will have been forgotten, and peace 
G H. Y. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, June 12. There’ were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Cruft, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Garver, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes, Miss 
Safford, and Mrs. Wells. The president pre- 
sided, and in the absence of the secretary 
Mr. Fox was chosen secretary fro tempore. 
The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved, and the treasurer presented the 
following report for the month of May :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand May 1. eiaees secs sadeteae emcee atta ae 
MSTA. GOT ATLOUS escent a een ¢ncctees's 6s wale oot aageaeate 
Bequest of the late Mrs. Delia D. Thorn- 


dike, SheretTacted, and credited to 
General Fund.. 2,000.00 

Bequest of the late Miss Caroline F. 

Whiting Enesesricted, hon. bike of A 
General Fund. wer 475.00 
Income on investments..-..-...-- 75.00 
Sale of books, etc..... = 629.76 
WT Other SOUTCES: 00. cc enc. ccse cocnieng tien 149.31 
$41,834.10 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Purposes...+..s++-se.eceecesssees $2,406.05 


Expenses of Seventy-fifth Anniversary, in 


$41,834.10 


The president announced the appointment 
of the following committees for the ensuing 
year: Finance, Messrs. Lincoln, Little, 
Bowles, Hutchinson, and Cruft; Publication, 
Messrs. Brown, Bowles, Forbes, Wright, and 
Mrs. Keyes; New England, Messrs. Garver, 
Boyden, Cruft, Clifford, and Mrs. Keyes; 
Middle, Messrs. Forbes, Moot, Hutchinson, 
Wright, and Mrs. Hackley; Southern, Messrs. 


Little, Garver, Fenn, Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. 
Talbot; Western, Messrs. Brown, Moot, 
Ames, Fenn, and Miss Safford; Pacific, 


Messrs. Bow’es, Cruft, Clifford, Mrs. Wells, 
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and Mrs. Talbot; Foreign, Messrs. Brown, 
Ames, Garver, Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Keyes; 
Education, Messrs. Forbes, Boyden, Wright, 
Fenn, and Mrs. Hackley; Executive, Messrs. 
Lincoln, Hutchinson, Boyden, Clifford, and 
Mrs. Talbot. 

The following persons were elected trus- 
tees of the Church Building Loan Fund for 
the ensuing year: William Taggard Piper, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, Henry W. Putnam, 
Wilmon W. Blackmar, George Hutchinson, 
and Rev. Charles F. Russell, with the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, members cx 
Officits. 

The Finance Committee reported the dis- 
tribution of the maintenance budget; and, in 
accordance with its recommendations, the 
salaries of the executive officers were voted, 
and allowances made for the necessary ex- 
penses of maintaining the building. 

Under suspension of the rules, small appro- 
priations were made for carrying on work 
during the summer months, including $500 
for summer preaching and missionary work 
in New England, under the direction of the 
New England field agent, $500 for new work 
in the Middle States, under the direction of the 
superintendent, and two other small appropri- 
ations for missionary services. 

It was further 


Voted, To print the anniversary sermon of 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D., ‘*The Church of 
the Spirit,’’ as a tract of the ‘‘Fourth 
Series. ’’ 


It was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association 
are hereby presented to the speakers at the 
meetings in celebration of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the organization of the Asso- 
ciation; to the members of the Hospitality 
Committee for their efficient helpfulness; to 
the members of the Channing Club, who 
served as ushers; to the members of the Vol- 
unteer Chorus; to the committee and members 
of the First Parish in Concord, of the First 
Parish and Church in Cambridge, and of the 
Bulfinch Place Church, for their hospitality 
to guests and delegates; to the wardens and 


A CORNER IN ICE. 


If you want to hoard ice this summer, so that it shall 
not melt away unobserved, but accumulate on your hands, 
buy an Eddy Refrigerator. 

The Eddy is a scientific ice-house, superbly built, and 
good for twenty years of perfect service. 
of ice that it will pay for itself twice over. 
is far ahead of any other refrigerator. 

As a test of dryness, matches may be left on the shelves ; 


a damp sponge will dry completely in a short time. 


It is so economical 
Its convenience 


Frigidly cold, dry as a bone, free from 


odors, and with perfect circulation of air, these ice-chests never fail to give entire satisfaction. 


As selling agents, we show a complete line. 
Special apartments for milk, butter, and bottled goods. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


rants, flats, nurseries, wine cellars, etc. 
Lowest prices. 


All styles and sizes for houses, stores, restau- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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vestry of King’s Chapel and to the Prudential 
Committee of Arlington Street Church for 
the use of the buildings; to Mr. Henry C. 
Noble and Mr. Frank B. Thayer for their 
services; and to Mr. J. R. Coolidge for his 
advice in regard to decorations. 


The president laid before the board a com- 
munication from the trustees of the Hackley 
School in regard to the transfer of the real 
estate to the trustees, and after debate it was 


Voted, That the Executive Committee have 
full authority to act in all matters relating to 
Hackley School, including the conveyance of 
the property. 


A memorial from the Iowa Association, 
laid over from the March meeting, was 
brought before the board; and after debate it 
was 


Voted, That an appropriation at the rate 
of $1,500 a year be made to the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, for the fifteen months 
beginning July 1, 1900, on condition that 
a further $1,500 be raised by that Associa- 
tion, to be expended for missionary purposes 
in the State, in accordance with the plan pre- 
sented by that Association at the March 
meeting,—such appropriation to be consid- 
ered strictly as an experiment, and in no wise 
constituting a precedent for future action. 

Voted, That the question of further appro- 
priation for the Iowa Unitarian Association 
be referred to the Western States Committee, 
to report at the September meeting. 

Various applications for missionary appro- 
priations were referred to the several commit- 
tees for report later. 

Voted, That the recommendation of the 
secretary for the appointment of a Committee 
to prepare a Manual of Methods of Church 
Organization is hereby indorsed, and the 
president is hereby requested to appoint such 
a committee. 


Adjourned. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The annual meeting on May 16 was unusu- 
ally well attended, with President Gould in 
the chair. Rev. J. R. Effinger read a brief 
survey of the society’s work, tracing it from 
the preliminary meeting called by Rev. J. L. 
Jones in October, 1873, to its first annual 
meeting at St. Louis in May, 1874, on down 
to the present. He touched on some of the 
products of the society’s activity, such as 
Wendte and Perkins’s ‘‘Sunnyside’’ (the first 
liberal Sunday-school song-book), Hosmer’s 
‘“Way of Life’’ (for years a popular service- 
book), ‘‘The Corner-stones of Character,’’ 
**Home Life,’’ ‘*School Life,’’ Gannett’s 
‘*Childhood of Jesus,’’ Gould’s ‘‘Begin- 
nings,’’ ‘‘Mother Nature’s Children,’’ and 
‘*Mother Nature’s Helpers,’’ Gannett's ‘‘In 
the Home,’’ Fenn’s ‘‘Flowering of the 
Hebrew Religion,’’ and Crooker’s ‘‘Growth 
of Christianity,’’ to which publications our 
Sunday-schools owe much of their past and 
present effectiveness. 

Mr. Scheible followed with a secretary’s 
report, mentioning the publications issued 
during the past year, and also the society’s 
aiding Mr. Gould in his bold attempt to es- 
tablish an independent and undenominational 
paper for the Sunday-school and home on 
his familiar nature-study lines. As treasurer, 
he reported a small balance, and pointed out 
that the society was making every dollar of 
donation, or membership contribution, twice 
as effective as it was ten years ago. 

Then came a paper by Rev. George R 
Gebauer, on ‘‘The Education of the Sunday- 
school,’’ touching on the need of that same 
progress in Sunday-school work that is work- 
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ing changes in our public schools. In dis- 
cussing this paper, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur 
suggested that the theological schools at 
Meadville and Harvard be urged to provide 
lecture courses of instruction on Sunday- 
school work; and on motion Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Wilbur were appointed as a committee 
for the purpose. 

The Nominating Committee suggested the 
following, who were unanimously elected: 
president, Rev. A. W. Gould; vice-president, 
Rev. J. R. Effinger; secretary and treasurer, 
Albert Scheible; directors to May, 1903, Rev. 
J. R. Effinger, Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Albert 
Scheible, and Miss Eva G. Wanzer. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, Sec’y. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 30, 1900. 


REcEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 29, aie: 
Receipts from sales. ae 
Annual memberships. feaeitineis xostas'g abbas mee atten ean 


Life i Kenneth G. Carpenter, ae Los 10.00 
Donation, Mrs. C. Groninger, Sioux C alld: : 2.00 
Donation, Sheffield rose G fisted: s oe a 5.00 
Donations from schools.. 144.60 
$729.56 
DiIsBURSEMENTS. 
Merchandise and peblicnpoge cence cece wcee cess oe $255.51 
Postage and express. 04 cee qeSiswbidas iad 63.13 
Salary .<sas secs adabiceanioeaige 365.50 
Insurance.. 12.00 
Stationer and office sundries. 18.66 
Cash on hand April 30, 1900... 14.76 
$729.56 
ScHoot Donors. 
Cleveland, OlniGaeeessswaseiih.s seen eens as nasieenee $5.00 
Lawrence, Kan....ss....0+ 4.00 
Montclair, N. Jes 5.00 
Davenport, Tacs om JegMbbace xcneeer ean aan s 5.00 
Chicago, All Souls’. weesivenieg 20.00 
Rochester, N.Y. 5.00 
North Side Ethical.. 2.00 
Geneseo, IIl........... 5.00 
Chicago, aa Lenecth on tte 5.00 
Streator, oo 5.00 
Albany, N 2.00 
ee Tined ‘Church.. 20.00 
Sheffield ee Lee 2.10 
Luverne, Minn........ s+. ee Kgs 3.00 
Evanston, Til. cuc.circ acco Bttoaaveuscs sesesttemedees 4.00 
Aurora, Ill.........% 3.00 
St. Paul, Minn . 10.00 
St. Louis, Unity. 10.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. 5.00 
Hinsdale, Fil... £ 20st. ateveseenemaa 11.00 
Eobars indzates 2.50 
da Titec Stays 3.00 
poet wees eS ee 10.00 
RESOURCES. 
Publications in stock.. : $1,001.46 
Plates and cuts........ 1,568.75 
Furniture............. 50.00 
Accounts receivable (net)... 85.21 
Endowment fund... «cceasas «+ 4kaeepeeneakee cn ove ox 64.61 
Cash on hand.sa. . cabanas «adap ceobmpebene’ wave ss 14.76 
$2,784.79 
ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 


Treasurer. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 1, 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings, or any other time, by 
appointment. All mail sent there will be 
promptly forwarded. Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary. 

The Boston Flower and Fruit Mission, now 
opening its thirty-first season, begs the privi- 
lege of asking the assistance of some of the 
young ladies of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, during the months of June, July, and 
August, to arrange bouquets and carry them 
to hospitals, work-rooms, and the various 
institutions which the Flower Mission seeks 
to reach. The days for the work are Tues- 
days and Fridays; the hours, from ten to one; 
the headquarters, at Parker Memorial, Apple- 
ton Street, where rooms for the purpose are 
used through the kindness of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. If any young ladies 
who can assist will send their names and ad- 
dresses to the headquarters, they may feel 
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that they will be assisting in a very interest- 
ing and practical work. y 

The report of the jubilee meeting, which 
was unavoidably interrupted last week, is 
now continued. 


JUBILEE MEETING. 


Mr. Eaton next introduced Miss Lamprey, 
saying that it was fitting that an organization 
which had so many women members should 
place a woman speaker on its programme; and 
the Young People’s Religious Union is proud 
that it can produce such a young lady as Miss 
Lamprey. Her address, which was listened 
to with the closest attention, was as fol- 
lows :— 


/ 


THE UNITARIAN MESSAGE OF MORNING. 


BY MISS MARY L. LAMPREY. 


I should have been quite overwhelmed with 
the presumption of offering here to-night any 
‘*message’’ from those who are yet in life’s 
morning, so full of hope, yet so lacking in 
wisdom and experience, had I not remem- 
bered that sometimes glimpses of eternal 
truth are revealed even unto babes. Youth 
is the time of dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions. If our visions and dreams are unat- 
tainable, better so than never to have felt the 
divine glow of aspiration. In youth we are 
just waking from the unthinking trustfulness 
of childhood to a perception of the sins and 
sorrows and struggles of life, its disappoint- 
ments and failures, its wonderful possibilities 
and divine longings. What wonder, then, 
that, with the marvel of it still shining in 
our eyes, we are sometimes unsatisfied with 
the matter-of-fact way in which our elders 
tell us that, if we do as well as we can in our 
humble plane, we need not toil painfully on 
toward shining heights above us! What 
wonder if we feel the need of alliance with 
a Power that shall strengthen us in the strug- 
gles that are before us, protect us from the 
sin that threatens on every side, comfort us 
in sorrow and failure, and raise us to the 
level of life’s glorious possibilities, and lead 
us on toward its shining heights. 

I think any one who has enjoyed the bless- 
ing of a good mother will agree with me that 
one of the sweetest and most helpful things 
she ever did for her child was teaching him 
to help her, making him feel that he could 
serve her in some way better than any one 


else, that he was necessary to her well-being. ° 


How wonderfully it strengthened the bond 
between mother and child, and what a bless- 
ing it proved to each as the years went on! 
This is a beautiful model for our mother 
Church. Don’t snub the youngsters, who 
think they are doing something to help. 
Teach them how, and let them feel that they 
have a service to do for their Church, —a ser- 
vice that is dear and sacred to her. Set their 
enthusiasm at work in their own church 
home. Ally them with its deepest interests 
as well as its social life, and they will not 
feel the need of evangelical revivals or High 
Church ceremonies. Don’t wait till we are 
too old to make mistakes, O elders. Mis- 
taken enthusiasm is better than indifference. 
Love goes hand in hand with service. 

It is not only with the social life of the 
church that our young people need to be 
allied. Various schemes may serve to call 
people together for intellectual companion- 
ship and social enjoyment; but there is one 


way—and only one—to form a church. For, — 


unless we gather round an altar on which 
there glows the divine fire that kindles the 
flame in our own hearts, we go to church to 
very little purpose. 

Talking of a seeming lack of interest in 
the church and of ways and means to r 
it, a man said to me the other day, ‘‘I 
believe any religious dodge is going 
it.’? O age of doubt! What is a 
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‘that an appeal to the religious sentiment 
should be thought likely to be ineffectual? 
Is it simply a gathering of respectable people 
to listen to good music and wise sayings? 
Have we ‘‘found life so passing fair’’ that 
we need no immortal hope to cheer us? Is 
the conquest of sin so easy that we need no 
encouragement from the divine man who con- 
quered it? Are our sorrows so light, our 
burdens so few, that we never long to lay 
them on the Lord? This idea that we are 
above or beyond religious sentiment is a 
great injury to our Church. I am not sure 
but a regular old-fashioned revival would be 
the best thing that could happen to us. Too 
often brains are fed and hearts are starved. 

What is the message of our morning but 
this, that there is something we still need, 
when eye and ear are satisfied; something we 
still need when busy brain and helping hand 
have done their work. Souls still cry out for 
the living God. Hearts still turn toward 
that perfect life. If I have any word that is 
worth saying, it is this: that the hunger of 
humanity will never be satisfied till men 
realize that there is something that they need 
more than food and raiment, more than hap- 
piness, more than success. It is the peace of 
God that passeth understanding. 

There is a possible Christ in every man, 
yearning for oneness with God, for a spirit- 
ual union with that Power which is over all 
and in all, the centre and soul of the uni- 
verse. Unity is the key-note of our faith; 
and it is unity that we still need to empha- 
size,—man’s essential oneness with God, a 
spiritual union with the divine inherent in 
the nature of man. 

No one who has seen the beautiful Con- 
gressional Library at Washington will forget 
the painting by Pearce called ‘‘ Religion, ’’— 
a young man and woman in the sweet, misty 
dawn of spring, kneeling before a rude stone 
altar, on which burns the sacred flame. The 
hush of devotion falls on his heart who sees 
it. It appeals to a sentiment as universal as 
humanity, a sentiment as old as the hills and 
as new as each day’s dawning. Every youth 
is something of a mystic. He bows before 
the shining flame or the voice from the 
cloud. He longs for a message that shall 
thrill his soul, for a vision that shall compel 
his adoration. It is no use to tell him that 
to be a good son and a kind friend is enough. 
He feels a need still unsatisfied. He hears 
a voice call to him to an allegiance that is 
something more than outward service. Do 
you remember the young man who cried: 
** All these things have I kept from my youth 
up. What lack I yet?’’ It is the cry of the 
age; and yet, alas! we, too, go away sorrow- 
ful when we hear the answer. 

Margaret Fuller once said, ‘‘The greatest 
want of the day is a spiritually-minded man 
of the world.’’ The training of such men 
opens a great mission to our Church. We 
do not want to send out merely intelligent, 
good-natured men and women; nor do we, 
on the other hand, want to train monks or 
ascetics. We want to train men and women 
to go into the work of this world with the 
belief that God has put them here to work 
out his plan; that he cannot accomplish it 
without them; that life is a sacred duty and 
a blessed opportunity; that nearer than the 
dearest earthly friend is his sustaining pres- 
ence. In short, we want religious men and 
women. There are plenty of people who are 
religious to the extent of going to church 
once a week. They make one think of the 
story in ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol’’ of 
the little Ruggles children, whose entire ex- 
perience in proper behavior was summed up 
in that awful ‘‘two solid hours of manners. ’’ 
There are plenty of people to go to church on 
Sunday for the same reason that they put on 

_ their best clothes, —because it is a decent and 
conventional way of observing the day. There 
are plenty of people to prove their neighbors’ 
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creeds all wrong, and their own all right. 
We do not need them. ‘‘A man lives by be- 
lieving something, not by debating and argu- 
ing many things.’’ There are plenty of 
people to mourn over the degeneracy of the 
times. 


“*Arouse thy courage ere it fails and faints: 
God props no gospel up with sinking 
saints. ’’ 


We want men and women whose hearts are on 
fire with noble enthusiasm, whose hands are 
stretched out in deeds of loving service, 
whose souls live in sacred communion with 
the great Soul over all. What can we young 
people be to the work? Noon has its strength, 
and eventide its holy calm; but morning un- 
furls the banner of hopeful enthusiasm. Let 
us consecrate it to God’s service, to be a liv- 
ing banner in the great forward march of 
humanity. 


The Sunday School. 


(This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 


The following word has been received by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society con- 
cerning one of its numerous publications. 
Coming from a worker in the field, Rev. 
Amandus Norman, Minnesota, it has double 
force: ‘‘For some years we have been using 
the ‘Lessons in Religion,’ in a free Norse 
translation, in our summer school in this 
Free Christian Church. I think it has 
proved very helpful to young and old. I 
consider this book to be the only one that 
attempts, in a broad spirit worthy of the 
great subject it deals with, to present the 
essentials of our Christian inheritance in a 
form and manner that makes its contents 
comprehensible to people of ordinary intelli- 
gence. It isso truly liberal, and yet there 
is no distinct sectarian pennant at the mast- 
head to arouse the ire of sectarian bigotry. 
I am very desirous of obtaining the conclud- 
ing part of it.’’ 


We have tried to make this department of 
the Christian Register helpful to Sunday- 
school workers. The advantage of turning 
to this source for information can readily be 
seen. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
received a letter last week from a Unitarian 
clergyman asking if the Sunday School Society 
published one-topic lessons, and asking for 
some samples, if such were the case. In the 
Register for several years we have steadily 
announced the one-topic lessons, and stated 
details innumerable with regard to subjects, 
methods, and purposes of the various courses 
in this plan. But of no avail, so it seems, 
to some of our Sunday-school workers. 
There would be many a question solved, 
and many a ray of light thrown on obscure 
matters in Sunday-schools throughout the 
denomination, if the ministers, superintend- 
ents, and teachers would only keep trace of 
affairs through this medium of the Register. 
The president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, who has this department in 
charge, will always welcome correspondence 
with regard to anything directly or indirectly 
connected with Sunday-school methods and 
objects. He will be pleased to answer ques- 
tions, to notice important events in Sunday- 
schools, and to report upon the movement in 
general, in such a way as may tend to assist 
and cheer on the noble company of Sunday- 
school workers. 


We referred to the grading of Sunday- 
schools in our preceding number, The fol- 
lowing was published in the Sunday-school 
Times of June 9 in an article by Miss Marion 
Lawrance, who wrote on ‘‘The Possibility of 
grading in any Sunday-school.’’ We will 
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not attempt to give all the details prescribed 
by her, for they would not be available in 
most of our Unitarian Sunday-schools: 
‘*Grading in our public schools is considered 
by all essential to the best results. It is 
equally true of the Sunday-school. It is also 
true, however, that there are difficulties at- 
tending the grading of the Sunday-school 
which are not present in the public school, 
such as the lack of authority, transient mem- 
bership, etc. Nevertheless, every Sunday- 
school can be graded more or less thoroughly. 
No school is too small, and none too large. 
Much has been written and spoken upon the 
subject of grading the Sunday-school; and 
a large share of it has been impracticable 
because the writer or speaker had in mind 
a first-class, up-to-date Sunday-school, with 
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all modern conveniences as to building, 
equipment, etc. I want to state at the outset 
that, while a modern building is desirable, it 
is not necessary in order to carry out a proper 
system of grading. The average Sunday- 
school in the United States numbers less than 
a hundred people, all told, and meets in one 
room. While we should aim at the best and 
hold up high ideals, we must not forget ‘hs 
Sunday-school. Grading is the arranging of 
the members of the school into departments 
and classes in such a manner that the 
scholars, especially the children and youth, 
shall be classified with those of about their 
own age and advancement, and in charge of 
officers and teachers especially adapted to 
their needs. ’’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. George 
Schorb is commended to our churches by the 
Committee on Fellowship. 


Boston.—The Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches (Unitarian) will hold a service on 
the Common (Beacon Street Mall, fifth tree 
from Charles Street Mall), Sunday, June 24, 
at 5 P.M. Speakers will be Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist and Rev. James Eells. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. H. Crooker: Our closing church ser- 
vices on the last Sunday in June will mark 
a most satisfactory and successful year. A 
large number has been added to the church 
membership; and the congregational attend- 
ance, particularly of the students, has been 
very gratifying. Mr. Crooker has already 
outlined his church activities for the ensuing 
year. He has secured the co-operation of 
several members of the university faculty, 
especially of the younger men, in his Sunday- 
school and Young People’s work. After his 
last service here, Mr. Crooker will leave for 
Canton, N.Y., where he goes to deliver the 
Commencement address of St. Lawrence 
Divinity School. From there Mr. Crooker 
will go to Amherst, Mass., and take up for 
the third summer the work which he has car- 
ried on so earnestly for two seasons past. 


Bath, N.H.—The Bath church had the pleas- 
ure of sharing in the recent visitation among 
the churches of this State of Field Agent 
Badger and Secretary McDougall of the New 
Hampshire Association. The latter is re- 
membered by the people as the first minister 
to deliver the Unitarian message in this 
place some fourteen years ago. The society 
was organized -soon afterward, under the 
direction of the then New England superin- 
tendent, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D. It has 
had the usual career of our churches in stag- 
nant rural communities, when no new life is 
coming in to make good the losses due to 
death and removals. The little band that is 
left is endeavoring to sustain the work. The 
Alliance Branch is now planning for its 
annual summer sale and fair, on which the 
society depends for a part of its revenue. 
In the past, friends at a distance have kindly 
remembered the occasion by sending contribu- 
tions to the tables. Similar gifts will be 
very gratefully received. They may be sent 
to Mrs. T. B, Southard, Mrs. E, P. Hutchins, 
or Miss Mary E. Jackman. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—Second Society: Mr. 
Chadwick’s subject on his last Sunday before 
the vacation was ‘‘Life at Full Tide.’’ His 
vacation address will be Chesterfield, Mass. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: The first year of Miss Barnard’s pas- 
torate to the First Unitarian Society of the 
city approaches its close. Under her unre- 
mitting personal direction, seconded by the 


several organizations of the church, the year 
has been successful and most satisfactory. 


service, which included the christening, by 
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and from them we may receive the sweet, 
uplifting touch of the Infinite Spirit. In 
response to the suggestion, each person pres- 
ent accepted flowers, and spent a few moments 
in silent communion with these lovely tokens 
of God’s love for us all. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Rev. John Dumont 
Reid: All Souls’ Church property should 
have ‘‘no history,’’ being happy and pros- 
perous. Mr. Reid is beloved as pastor, and 
his sermons and ministrations are universally 
acceptable. During the past year the society 
has raised and paid its debt of $5.700 chiefly 
by subscription. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
assumed $1,000 of the debt, and, to secure 
that amount, have held various suppers, fairs, 
cake sales, etc.,—occasions successful so- 
cially, as well as financially. The Sunday- 
school has increased somewhat, and its May 
festival was unusually pleasant and success- 
ful. The Alliance Branch has held its own, 
its meetings being profitable and interesting. 
The Unity Club has justified its existence by 
its popularity and its good work, one branch 
of which was a Current Events Class, origi- 
nated and conducted much of the year by 
Hon H.C. Parsons. An unexpected stroke 
of good fortune is the gift of a fine organ, to 
be presented the church during the coming 
summer by a kind friend, who wishes to re- 
main anonymous. 


Lithia Springs, Ill—The programme of 
the tenth annual Chautauqua at Lithia Springs 
for this season extends from August 8 to 27, 
inclusive, being a session of twenty days. 
The annual encampment at these springs is 
now one of the largest in the country, and 
the talent employed at the Chautauqua is of 
a high character. These springs are in Shelby 
County, Illinois, one mile north of Middles- 
worth Station, on the Big Four Route, five 
miles east of Shelbyville, and about midway 
between Pana and Mattoon. The springs 
bubble up in a little valley surrounded by 
hills, shaded with sugar, maple, linden, oak, 
walnut, hickory, and other varieties of trees; 
and the woods are vocal with the chirp of 
squirrels and song of birds. It is a charming 
spot for a healthful summer outing, as thou- 
sands who have visited it in late years tes- 
tify. The water is pure and cool, with just 
enough mineral to suit most people's taste, 
each of the three main springs being different 
in taste. One has more iron, the other more 
sulphur, and still another more soda, with a 
small quantity of lithium, this last being 
a most rare and valuable mineral. The water 
is believed by those who have tested it to be 
equal to any in America for good health and 
cure of many diseases. Last season nearly 
one thousand people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, tented happily on the grounds for 
twenty days, listening to many of the most 
distinguished men and women orators in the 
world. This Lithia Springs Chautauqua is 
a member of the International Chautauqua 
Alliance. it is interdenominational and in- 
terpartisan, with a free platform to all honest 
workers for country and needy humanity. It 
is purely a religious and educational institu- 
tion, and is not conducted for personal profit 
to any one. Among some of the attractions 
for this year are: address on ‘*The Great 
Passion Play,’’ by Father Cleary; lectures by 
Lou J. Beauchamp, Gen. Booth, Sam Jones, 
John G. Woolley; sermons by Bishop Vin- 
cent and other distinguished divines. Dr. 
E. L. Eaton of Iowa will conduct the Normal 
Bible School, give lectures on astronomy, 
placing his large telescope at the service of 
the patrons of the assembly, August 1o to 17; 
and he and Prof. George E. Vincent will 
give addresses on Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle and Woman’s Club Day, 
August 10. There are various departments 
of instruction, such as kindergarten, nature 
‘study, Biblical study, physical culture, 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, sci- 


The Sunday-school practically closed its ses- 
sion on June to, with its beautiful annual 


Miss Barnard, of six little children. A con- 
secration service was held on Sunday, June 3; 
and two new names added to the roll of mem- 
bership. The Women’s Alliance, ever at the 
front, has donated to the church the sum of 
$655 during the past year. The Young 
People’s Religious Union has held alternate 
Sunday evening service with that of the 
parish, and has brought to its platform many 
speakers of distinction, and gave during the 
month of February a fine art exhibit. The 
Boys’ Club and the Fortnightly Club are do- 
ing vigorous work under the forceful guidance 
of Miss Barnard. The various food sales 
and a strawberry festival have added gener- 
ously to the church treasury. Sunday morn- 
ing service will be continued until July 15. 
The church will then be closed until Septem- 
ber. 


Framingham, Mass.—Two hundred years 
ago the people of the Framingham plantation 
were agitated by two very important subjects, 
—the incorporation of the town and the for- 
mation of a church. This week has been 
given to festivities in honor of these two 
movements. The First Parish Church led off 
on Sunday morning with services appropriate 
to the occasion. The committee in charge 
invited Rev. Calvin Stebbins to conduct the 
services and prepare a discourse on the his- 
tory of the church, Among the enjoyable 
features of the occasion was the singing of 
the eighty-fourth psalm from an old ‘‘Hymn 
and Psalm-book,’’ lined by the chorister, 
and sung by a choir of some thirty young 
ladies and gentlemen, assisted by the congre- 
gation. Prayer was offered by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, a former minister of the church. 
The sermon by Mr, Stebbins treated of some 
old customs, and gave a wide survey of the 
religious thought and church polity of New 
England for two hundred years, and then re- 
viewed the progress of the First Parish 
Church, and showed that often the church 
had been in advance in both thought and 
polity, and early took its stand with Charles 
Chauncy, and later with Channing and 
Walker. Among those invited to take part 
at the ordination of their first Unitarian 
minister was Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The services closed with singing his hymn, 
‘*We love the venerable house our fathers 
built to God,’’ which was read by Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins, D.D., late of San Fran- 
cisco. There was a large audience. The 
people were especially gratified by the pres- 
ence of a delegation from the Church ot the 
Unity at Worcester, who came by special 
train. Among these were Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Gens. A. B. R. Sprague and Rock- 
wood Hoar, Cols. E. B. Stoddard, Johnson, 
and Gile, Hon. Messrs. M. B. V. Jefferson 
and Alfred S. Pinkerton, and others. It was 
a perfect day. The natural beauty of the 
season and the place was enhanced by the 
tasteful decoration of private homes and pub- 
lic buildings. 


Greeley, Col.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
J. B. Bidwell: On Flower Sunday the relig- 
ious services consisted of responsive readings 
and prayer, organ music, and selected songs 
that touched upon flower life. The recita- 
tions, duets, solos, and choruses by members 
of the school were much enjoyed. A part of 
the service called ‘‘Flower Communion,’’ 
introduced by the pastor, Rev. J. B, Bidwell, 
was unique and touching. The pastor said 
that he desired that every person present 
should accept a bouquet of flowers, and these 
were passed on salvers by several little girls. 
The pastor further said that these emblems 
of innocence and purity are means by which 
God communes with us and we with him, 
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ence and United States history, cooking and 
household economy, the science of health, 
elocution and voice culture, chorus singing 
classes, Farmers’ Institute, etc. Expert 
teachers will have charge of these depart- 
ments. Harmless and healthful amusements 
will be given special attention this season, 
five acres of ground being set apart for this 
purpose. The programme for this year will 
exceed all that have gone before in richness 
and variety. 


Quincy, Mass.—First Church: Children’s 
Day was observed by a special service at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and a large congre- 
gation of parents and friends gathered. The 
Sunday-school scholars entered the church in 
processional, singing ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’’ A special service of song was 
beautifully rendered. Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott of Dorchester gave an address on ‘‘The 
Greater Purpose of the Sunday-school.’’ 
Seven children were presented for baptism; 
and remarks were made by the pastor, Rev. 
Ellery C. Butler, and by Miss Edith Randall, 
superintendent; also reports from treasurer 
and secretary. Each scholar was presented 


with a potted plant. 


Turner’s Falls, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Angelo Hall: The society has 
voted to accept the resignation of its pastor, 
Mr. Angelo Hall, the resignation to take 
effect July 1. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—The summer meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was held 
at Dublin, June 6 and 7. The conference 
sermon was preached on the evening of the 
former day by Rev. James Eells, Boston, and 
was an able presentation of the changes in 
theological thought brought about by modern 
science. The all-day session of June 7 
opened with an inspiring devotional service, 
led by Rev. H. H. Mott, Nashua This was 
followed immediately by a business meeting 
of the conference, President George T. Cruft 
presiding. Rev. W. H. Branigan was elected 
recording secretary for the rest of the year, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Rev. Frank Pratt of Walpole. Rev 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, vigorously urged, in 
a five-minute talk, the necessity for greater 
missionary zeal on the part of our conference, 
and outlined a possible plan of effective work 
for the New Hampshire Association. The 
first topic of the morning session, ‘‘The Sun- 
day-school,’’ received able treatment at the 
hands of Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Boston, in 
an address on ‘‘Sources of Success in Sunday- 
school Instruction.’’ Mrs. Beatley gave a 
very practical and instructive demonstration 
of the method of conducting a Sunday-school, 
drawn from her long experience as superin- 
tendent in that capacity. Rev. Charles B. 
Elder followed with a brief discussion. The 
second topic was ‘‘Young People’s Union,’’ 
which called forth two stirring addresses by 
Rev. J. C. Mitchell and Rev. St. Ethelbert 
Yates. This was followed by a discussion 
participated in by Mrs. Beatley, Rev. Messrs. 
MacDougall, Elder, Staples, Rice, and others. 
After a bountiful collation served by the 
ladies in the vestry at noon, the conference 
reassembled at 2 P.M. The topic of the 
afternoon session was ‘‘Loyalty,’’ with the 
following speakers and themes: ‘‘ Loyalty to 
the Church,’’ Rev. C. J. Staples, Manches- 
ter; ‘‘Loyalty to the Conference,’’ Rev 
George H. Rice, Laconia, Rev. H C, Mac- 
Dougall, Franklin; ‘* Loyalty to the Denomi- 
nation,’’ Rev. S. A. Eliot, president Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. After a vote of 
thanks to the parish of Dublin for their gen- 
erous hospitality and the appointing of a 
committee of three to plan for missionary 
work in New Hampshire, the conference ad- 
journed at- 3.20. Number of delegates re- 
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ported present, 64; amount of contribution, 
$34.57. W. H. Branigan, Recording Secre- 
tary. 


North Middlesex Conference.—The 
sixty-eighth session of this conference was 
held with the two churches of East Wilton 
and Wilton Centre, on Wednesday of last 
week, in the beautiful church of East Wilton. 
The minister, Rev. William F. Furman, wel- 
comed the throngs of delegates who came to 
the attractive old town on this occasion, at- 
tracted, also, by a strong programme and 
unstinted hospitality, as well as the captivat- 
ing scenery and June weather. After an 
opening hymn by the choir and congregation, 
Rev. J. C. Mitchell of Lebanon, a former 
pastor, was invited to lead in prayer. Then 
Hon. Frank A. Patch of Boxboro assumed 
the chair for the first time as president of 
the conference. 

After the reading of the minutes by the 
secretary came an address by Rev. George C. 
Wright of Lowell, on ‘‘The Origin and Pros. 
pect of the North Middlesex Congregational 
Conference.’’ lie treated the subject in the 
light of the spirit of the association rather 
The 
conference was organized at Littleton in 1866, 
at the suggestion of the National Conference, 
in which Drs. Bellows and Hale took part. 
The conference has had ten presidents, eight 
secretaries, and two treasurers. The speaker 
suggested ways of strengthening the country 
churches, and making them centres of larger 
spiritual influence and life. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, the new president of the American 
Unitarian Association, followed with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Our National Work.’’ Mr. Eliot 
received a warm greeting of welcome in his 
ancestral home. He spoke persuasively and 
well, as did Prof. T. Murai of the Japanese 
Unitarian Association, who told the story of 
Unitarian work and opportunity in Japan, 
and was frequently applauded during his re- 
marks. Rev. H. H. Mott of Nashua closed 
the niorning exercises with an uplifting devo- 
tional service. During the recess hour the 
ladies of the Wilton churches entertained the 
delegates and visitors with a bounteous and 
well-served dinner. 

The afternoon service opened with music 
and singing by the choir. Then came the 
roll-call of the churches and the reports of 
the committees. A resolution to encourage 
church membership was adopted. Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott, Mrs. A. M. Hendley, and Rev. 
William C. Brown of Littleton spoke in 
favor of this resolution on church member- 
ship. The committee on a union picnic did 
not report favorably to it. Mr. Blanchard of 
Wilton gave a fine eulogy of the late Dr. 
Franklin M. Pevey of Wilton, a devoted 
friend of the Wilton church, and who left it 
$1,000 by will. Mr. Kimball told of the 
endowment fund raised for the Wilton Centre 
church, and of the eminent Unitarian minis- 
ters born on the Wilton Hills. Then Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Boston gave 
one of his clear and convincing essays on 
‘*The Triumph of Christianity.’’ Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte of West Newton gave a 
powerful and purpeseful essay on ‘‘Equal- 
ity’’; and general regret was expressed that 
he was obliged, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, to hurry to his ending, and that there 
was not time for Rev. Mr. Yates, the new 
minister of Milford, to be heard in the open- 
ing of the discussion. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the Wilton churches and to the 
speakers The next meeting will be in Octo- 
ber, with the Peppere)! church. 


Worcester Conference.—The regular 
spring session of the Worcester Conference 
met with the church in Harvard, Mass., June 
6and 7. Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain preached June 6, on ‘‘The Worth of 
Life.’’ On Thursday morning a devotional 
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service was conducted by Rev. C. A. Roys. 
The business session was called to order by 
the president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of 
Clinton. After the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting, a Committee on Cre- 
dentials was appointed, consisting of W. C. 
Carter of Clinton, E. I. Morse, Marlboro, 
A. L. Whitney, Leominster. On the motion 
of Rev. C. A. Roys, a committee, consisting 
of Rev. A. S. Garver, Rev. George W. Kent, 
and Jonathan Smith, Esq., was appointed to 
draw up resolutions suggested by the death 
of John C. Otis of Worcester, which resolu- 
tions, when reported later, were unanimously 
adopted. 

The first essay of the day was read by Rev. 
F. L, Phalen of the Unity Church, Worces- 
ter, on ‘*Our Word.’’ The three notes of 
our message emphasized were liberty, prog- 
ress, and life. The next essay was given by 
E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, on ‘‘Our Work.’’ 
He said: ‘‘Our first and most practical work 
is to create the missionary spirit. Every 
church of which we have any record fulfilled 
itself by the power of preaching, but it had 
to be the preaching of power as well. When 
we become disheartened, we imagine that 
embodiments of power come in other and 
easier ways; that all we have to do, in order 
to build ourselves up, is to get together and 
organize ourselves more fully, to have more 
working machinery. Because the spirit is 
lacking, we think form can fill its place. 


. Business Notices. 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 


of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


Marriages. 


In Templeton, sth inst., b 
Kirk White, of Lowell, and 
of Templeton, q 

In Groveland, 16th inst., at the George Sayary home- 
stead, by Rev. William H. Savary, father of the bride, 
assisted by Rev. C. S. Locke (father of the bridegroom) 
of Westwood (West Dedham), William Ware Locke and 
Sarah Kendall Savary. 


Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Henry 
lorence Darrow Parkhurst, 


Deaths. 


In Cambridge, 29th ult., William Lambert Whitney, 
aged 89 yrs. 2 mos. 18 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
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Epw. P. Pressry, Montague, Mass. 
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bright girl of 16, where she can learn office work. 
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Address ‘‘M, C. B.,” care Christian Register Office, 272 
Congress Street. 
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But it never will: only life will do it, and 
life comes from a fountain, not a machine. 
Not to ‘ferfect machinery,’ but ‘to communi- 
cate power,’ is the work of the church that 
is to live.’’ The discussion of the essay was 
opened by Mrs. A. F. Chamberlain of 
Worcester, who said that the real Unitarian 
contribution to religion is not ‘‘our word and 
our work,’’ but our life. The discussion of 
the essay was continued by Messrs. Gauld, 
Duncan, Baltzly, and Roys. The confer- 
ence extended a cordial welcome to Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg. The pres- 
ence of Rev. George H. Badger, New 
England agent of the American Unitarian 
Association, added interest and inspiration 
to the conference. 

A bountiful collation was served by the 
parish of Harvard to the more than three 
hundred guests attending the conference, for 
which a hearty vote of thanks was given. 
The thanks of the conference were also ex- 
tended to the preacher and essayists of the 
session. : 

An interesting feature of the conference 
was the presence of Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai 
of Japan, who gave an address upon the Uni- 
tarian movement in his native country, and 
emphasized the great need of a Unitarian 
church edifice in the city of Tokio. At the 
close of Mr. Murai’s address a resolution was 
moved by Rev. Mr. Gauld that the American 
Unitarian Association increase the work in 
Japan as largely as the funds will allow. 
After discussion by George W. Kent and 
Prof. A. F. Chamberlain, the resolution was 
adopted. The closing address of the confer- 
ence was given by Rev. L. G. Wilson of 
Hopedale, who showed that Unitarianism is 
as old as Abraham, and claimed that our 
work is that of developing the genuine quali- 
ties of human life. James C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


South Middlesex Conference.—The 
one hundred and third session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Unita- 
rian church, Arlington, June 13. It was a 
‘*rare day in June,’’ and the church was filled 
to overflowing. The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. C. W. Heizer of Wayland. 
At 11 A.M. the president made a brief ad- 
dress, after which the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read. Rev. Messrs. S. M. 
Crothers and Julian C. Jaynes and Mrs. Lamb 
of Waltham were appointed a committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar then gave 
an address on the subject of ‘‘Growth,’’ lay- 
ing emphasis on the necessity of growth in 
spiritual wisdom, faith, and love. The ad- 
dress had the fine spiritual and uplifting 
quality so characteristic of all of Mr. 
Mozoomdar’s utterances. He was followed 
by Rev. W. F. Greenman, who spoke of the 
spirit of unity that pervaded the meetings of 
Anniversary Week, and urged that we should 
trust the promptings of the Holy Spirit, and 
grapple in earnest and manly fashion with 
the serious problems of the day. 

Dr. Crothers said this was a time when we 
heard much about growth, about expansion; 
but it may take on brutal forms. We need 
expansion of moral and spiritual life. We 
sometimes ask, Why do not the people around 
come to our church? Is it not because we 
have ceased to grow in human sympathy? 
Democracy is the great thought of our time, 
but our ideals are so often personal or 
parochial that we forget the multitudes about 
us. The attitude of the church must be 
radically changed. It must not be a mere 
family affair, but the most public thing there 
is. he present duties lie along the line of 
growth in knowledge, in practical benevo- 
lence, in spiritual democracy. 

A collection was taken, amounting to 
$64.48. At 12.30 P.M. the conference ad- 
journed for collation. At 2 P.M. the con- 
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ference reassembled in the church; and, after 
a brief praise service, the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee was received, and the 
following officers elected: president, Horace 
S. Leon, Weston; vice-president, Rev. Henry 
C. De Long, Medford; treasurer, Mr. C. W. 


Stone, Watertown; secretary, Rev. H. C. 
Parker, Woburn. Directors: Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave, Belmont; Miss Olive Prescott, 


Reading; Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Water- 
town; Miss Carrie Saunders, Cambridge; 
Mr. George C. Richardson, Wellesley Hills. 
Dr. Crothers offered a resolution to the effect 
that the constitution be so changed that there 
shall be six directors, and that no officers, 
save the treasurer and secretary, shall remain 
in office more than three successive years, — 
to be acted upon at the next meeting. 

Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai of Tokio then 
spoke on ‘‘The Religious Outlook in Japan.’’ 
He said that the native Christians and the 
progressive Buddhists were ready to accept 
Unitarian ideas; that there was a wide sym- 
pathy with liberal sentiments among the 
educated classes. He described the work and 
methods of the Japanese Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and told of what was being done in the 
way of social reform. In clear and persua- 
sive speech, he set forth the advantage of 
having a hall or church in the educational 
centre of Tokio. He was followed by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance and Clay MacCauley, who 
in eloquent speeches described the condi- 
tions and the opportunities of religious work 
in Japan, enforcing the word which Mr. 
Murai had spoken. 

A vote of thanks was given the Arlington 
society for its very generous and ample hos- 
pitality. The conference closed with prayer 
and benediction by Rev. H. C. De Long. 
Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 


India Famine Relief Fund. 


First Church, Peterboro, N.H...++ secs sees ceee cers $7.95 
Mrs. E.R. Halleossowitic scnapeQsness sos tishsanmenes 10.00 
Bible Study Class, Ayer, Mass..se.sseesee cess cree 2.00 
First Parish, Ashby, Mas8..e- dees cece sovs sees sese 


Carbondale Village, through Stephen Peebles.... 


S. Anna L. Browisas.so»s saab agit Rane ees once 1.05 
Francis Alger, Jr, ...+ sss cceecocessns Gpeescs sees 5.00 
Christian Union Church, Reading... 14.80 
All Souls’ Sunday-school, Roxbur. 20.01 
Mrs. George H. Richardson... 100.00 
Miss Catherine A, Stevens. 100.00 
eee ee 3.00 
A. Brienne... ccc nc cecccnuli vanes GAME ean sine neadb® 2.00 
RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Lucretia P. Hale. 


The funeral services of Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale took place on Thursday last, conducted 
by Rev. William Orne White. Miss Hale 
was the oldest surviving sister of Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D., and was remarkable for 
that facility for making friends which char- 
acterizes him, She was a woman of strong 
character, and she had a rare consideration 
for the feelings of others. The old and the 
young were always glad to do her bidding, 
and did it from a sincere affection for a gentle- 
hearted woman. Young people who were 
strangers to her will always remember the 
‘*Peterkin Papers,’’ published years ago in 
St. Nicholas. The quaint drollery running 
throughout them interested older readers as 
well as young. And the little troubles of her 
family, from which they were so sensibly ex- 
tricated, were recognized as familiar ones. 

Miss Hale was eminently a Boston woman. 
Her early life passed in Boston, with the 
people, of whom only few are now remaining, 
who have made Boston famous. To her 
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... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
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the New World. 
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much of that charming social life of the 
young people in Hamilton Place was due. 
At the Hale home were to be found the 
Lowells, the Sumners, and many others of 
their day, the life of whom is so well de- 
scribed in Dr. Hale’s ‘‘New England Boy- 
hood.’’ Miss Hale was deeply interested in 
education and the charities of this city. In 
a great measure, it is indebted to her for the 
present movement in regard to vacation 
schools, to the teaching of sewing and morals 
in the public schools. Her life was quiet 
and unobtrusive, but the influence which she 
wielded was strong and far-reaching. Boston 
has lost in the death of Miss Hale one of the 
finest of Boston characters and one of the 
sweetest, gentlest, and most friendly of 
women. 

Among her books are: ‘‘The Wolf at the 
Door’’; ‘‘Peterkin Papers’’; ‘‘The Last of 


the Peterkins’’; ‘*The Struggle of Life’’;| 


**Seven Stormy Sundays’’; ‘‘The Lord’s 
Supper, and its Observance’’; ‘‘Art Needle- 
work’’; ‘‘An Uncloseted Skeleton’’ (with 
the late E. L. Bynner); ‘‘Stories for Chil- 
dren’’; and ‘‘The New Harry and Lucy’’ 
(with Dr. Hale). 


Mrs. Lucretia Wilson Eels. 


The old parish church at Deerfield, organ- 
ized in 1686, loses one of its most prominent 
members in the death of Mrs. Lucretia Wil- 
son Eels. Mrs. Eels, the daughter of Col. 
John Wilson and Elizabeth Hoyt Wilson, 
was born in Deerfield, Sept. 12, 1815. Col. 
Wilson was one of the most prominent men 
in the early liberal movement in the Connect- 
icut Valley; and under his influence Rev. 
Samuel Willard, D.D., the first liberal min- 
ister in Western Massachusetts, was installed 
over the old parish church at Deerfield. Col. 
Wilson’s family grew up with the Unitarian 
movement. Mrs. Eels became one of the 
most ardent supporters of the old parish 
church, and all that it stood for became the 
chief interest of her life. She was educated 
at the Arcade High School in Boston and the 
Deerfield Academy, in which she afterward 
taught drawing and painting. In 1845 she 
was married to Dr. George E. Eels, at which 
time she went to Lithopolis, Ohio. Dr. 
Eels was superintendent of the State Hospital 
for the Insane, and also a power in the 
politics of Ohio. After Dr. Eels’s death in 
1867, Mrs. Eels returned to the old family 
home in Deerfield. She afterward lived four 
years at San Antonio, Tex.. where she made 
many friends. To Mrs. Eels, Unitarianism 
meant devotion to the highest things in life, 
in the home, in education and the country 
at large. Every local organization claimed 
her support, from the Village Improvement 
Association to the Historical Society. She 
was a prominent figure at historical celebra- 
tions, where her hymns, poems, and odes 
were always in demand. 

Mrs. Eels possessed remarkable mental 
powers, which continued almost to the last. 
All her life long she was an omnivorous 
reader. Her knowledge of Transcendental lit- 
erature, of poetry, and of theology, was re- 
markable. During her last year she read 
Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority’’ through, 
besides many of Sayage’s sermons, of which 
she was very fond. The last book which she 
read was Dr. Savage's ‘‘ Life beyond Death.’’ 
Her memory was something wonderful; and 
it was a treat to sit and listen to her descrip- 
tion of the great leaders, meetings, and events 
all down through the course of the Unitarian 
movement. 

Mrs. Eels makes the third member over 
eighty years of age of the old parish church, 
of great ability and usefulness, who has been 
called this spring to the ‘‘higher life be- 


a **Their works do follow them.’’ 
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233 pages. Cloth, 
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SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. tae Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
un. 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll. 


yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 


Year. 
14. What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. 
16. “‘Antipas.”’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
17. Patience (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 


Lincoln. 
19. Sg tae of Salvation which the World 


S. 
20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 
21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
America. 

24. The Saints. 

25. Our Daily Hread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

2%. Immortality. 

28. Learning to be Content. 

29. lan Maclaren and the Presbyterian 
Creed. ey Rev. Albert Lazenby.) 

30. Shadow an unshine. 

31. “The Cleft in the Rock.” (By Rey. Robert 
Collyer.) 

32. Hindered Lives. 

33. “The City of God.” (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 

34. Oneness with God. (By Babu Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar.) 

35. From Strength to Strength. (By Rev. 
John Cuckson.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
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104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


Many Unitarians this summer wil] tempo- 
rarily exchange their church aisles for the 
Isles of Shoals. —Lowell “Courier. 


Stranger (to Eminent Financier): ‘‘Why 
do you call that man at the bar the ‘Mi- 
crobe’?’’ Eminent Financier: ‘* Because he’s 
in everything. ’’—Punch, 


A Scotchman was describing to a fellow- 
countryman the wild extravagance attending 
his first visit to London: ‘‘I had na been 
there a week when dang went saxpence!’’ 


Mamma: ‘‘I don’t see where you get your 
red hair. You don’t get it from your papa, 
and you certainly don’t get it from me.”’ 
Little Dorothy: ‘‘Well, mamma, can’t I start 
something ?’’—Z xchange. 


“It ig to be merely a little garden party, ”’ 


explained the prospective hostess. ‘‘We dine 
al fresco, of course.’’ ‘‘I have heard of the 
gentleman,’’ said Mrs. Gaswell, with well- 


bred indifference. ‘‘But I think I never met 
him.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


When Queen Victoria was at Balmoral 
some time ago, she visited an aged cottager, 
and, on leaving her, said, ‘‘ You will now no 
longer be afraid of me, and I shall expect you 
to pay me a visit.’’ ‘‘Ah, ma’am!’’ she 
replied. ‘‘It’s not yerself I’m frightened at: 
it’s them grand servants. ’’—Axchange. 


A young man named Sweet engaged to 
marry a young woman named Lowe. A few 
Sundays previous to their wedding the happy 
couple attended church together; and, as they 
walked along the aisle, the choir began sing- 
ing the song ‘‘Sweet and Low,’’ entirely 
unconscious of the musical pun that was be- 
ing perpetrated. ‘‘And all this happened in 
a city in Michigan,’’ says the Choir Journal. 


A young theological student supplied the 
pulpit in a Vermont village one summer; and 
the involuntary smiles of his rural congre- 
gation one Sunday worked a change in his 
habit of emphasizing pronouns for which his 
friends and professors had longed. He was 
reading the thirteenth chapter of 1 Kings; 
and, on coming to the twenty-seventh verse, 
he said distinctly: ‘‘And he spake to his 
sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. And they 
saddled Aim.”’ 


One of the Senate door-keepers stationed 
in the lobby next to the marble room had just 
warned a visitor not to smoke the cigar which 
he carried in his hand. At that moment the 
electric bells sounded a call for a vote, and 
Senator Lodge hastened in from a near-by 
committee-room, THe was puffing violently on 
a long black cigar. ‘‘Why don’t you warn 
that man?’’ asked the visitor. ‘‘Because I 
know my business,’’ answered the custodian 
of the door. ‘‘That is the man who made 
the rule.’’— Zranscript. 


Judge and Mrs. William H. Taft of Ohio, 
who sailed for the Philippines lately, at- 
tended church one Sunday morning; and after 
service Mrs. Taft was the centre of a group 
of women who stood in the aisle and held a 
long and animated discussion. The judge 
grew impatient at the delay, and was very 
glum on the way home. At last he said, 
‘*Do you know, you chattering women re- 
minded me of Balaam’s ass blocking the 
way?’ ‘‘Oh, no,’* replied Mrs. Taft, se- 
verely. ‘‘You’re mistaken. It was the angel 


that blocked the way of the ass!’’ 
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BAKING | 


PowDER. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899. «120000 cess cccesece cose $20,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES ..cssivencisles tinceneveceess suusin + 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. s 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE- MOST PERFECT OF-PENS 
GEO. H. ELLIS 


PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER 


Illustrating, Mercantile Print- 
ing, Printing and Binding of 
Books, Magazines, Catalogues, 


and Pamphlets. 


No. 272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

Is began Mfg ene f ney peoe ed 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
aoe ellding: For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


Abt HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
} Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcTOBER 3, 1900. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 
Bicelent lnstroction 


Pleasant home. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 


care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 


application. Worcester, Mass. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘kis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Individual 


Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly _charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. | It will open October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, d 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. e school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. ' 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve years of age, or a year yo » if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies, YT econier 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. i 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Zreasurer, Mr. Wm, H. Baldwin, Jr_ 
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HURCH 


ARPETS rics. esa 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


BOSTON. 


